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A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek 


that the 

hody is 

getting proper nourishment. 
Vhen this glow of health is 

absent assimilation is wrong, 

and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew 

Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All draggista 





MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. @ 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


$ Per Day 
3 and up. 


AMERICAN PLAR. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass th@door. ~ 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 
Passenger Elevator Runs All Night. 


New Encuano Muruat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS D 
fraBiLities’” sa 





$23.204,162.58 
21,537:527+35 
$1 666,635.23 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


issued at the old life rate premium, 
Annuat Casn 98 a a are paid upon all 


8. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by t the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office, + 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER.., Asst. Sec. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
pensive than others and never gets foul. The 
horse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
dapers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 





- ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
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| Art and Artists. C 
| Dome Department. 
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Editorial. 
COMMENT ON EVENTS | or To- DAY 
CHRISTMAS. 
Robert Charles Winthrop, Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s Paper read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, December 13, 189, 
Why Columbus Did Not Come tothe Fair. II. 
Literature. Conducied by Albert White Vorse 
REVIEWS OF KECENT PUBLICAIIONS. 
Howtipay Books. 
Nores Atout Book: MAKING. 


By Frederick A. “Ober 


conducted by McPherson Fraser 
RopekT Louis STEVENSON. 

Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr 

PHE OBSERVATORY OF CINCINNATI. 

THE AGE oF THE EARTH. 

Prov. DOLBEAR ON KLECTRICAL RADIATIONS. 
mducted by Philip L. Hale 

Copy ists AT THE Lo 
SCULPTORS AND PAINTERS 


UYRE 


Conducted by Ellen A. Richardson 
DIkTrErics. 
Mrenus.— Tue SCHOLAR’S LUNCH 


Ellen A. Richardson and 
Helena M. Richardson 
RATIONAL Dress. No 3. 
FASHION'S IFS AND ANDsS. 

Music and APusicians. Conducted by Nathan Haskell Dole 
RUBINSTEIN'S OCEAN SYMPHONY. 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SEASON. 

Wilednesday Afternoon. By Emma V. Sheridan 

Rambles Abroad, Conducted by Mae D. Frazar 
CHRISTMAS IN MEXICo. 

Social Events. Conducted by Marion Howard 

Plays and Players. 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. jarton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 PM. Stady cf hydroids and 
sponges, with Mrs. Louise F. Lowery. Popular lecture, December 24. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the Academy, 1¢4 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, January 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, January 9, 7.45 P.M. 

BosTontan Society. Old State House, Next regular meeting, Tuesday, January 8. 

Boston Sociery OF CiviL ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street. Next. regu- 
lar meeting. Wednesday, January 16. 

Boston Sooirry or Narurat Hisrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdaysand Saturdays, 10 to 
Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

Boston Sctentiric Society. 419 Washington Street. 
January t, 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, too periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 

MuskuM OF FINE Arts, Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works of Adolph Menzel, in 
First and Second Print Rooms; Original drawings and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in 
Third Print Room. A Special Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paintings, lent by 
the Temple Daitokuji, of Kioto, Japan. 

New ENGLAND Htsroric-GENEALOGICAL 
recular meeting, Wednesday, January 2. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Building, corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, December 23, 12.15 P.M. 

Society or Arts. Mass, Institute of Technology 
Dec: mber 27. 
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Next regular meeting, Tuesday, 


Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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JOHN L. WILPERT, Propr. 


Importer of Rhein Wine. 
40 Province Court, 
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SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 
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Boston. 


the whole year through. ‘The 
best talent obtainable will con- 
tribute to its columns, and the 
field covered by its various 
departments must make the 
COMMONWEALTH not only wel- 
come, but necessary in every 
refined home. 


——_—_—_ 


| THE COMMONWEALTH will be sent to 
) New Subscribers from NOW till 
back Jan. 1, 1896, for $2.50. 











| Cars and Coaches 





| CAUSEWAY 


6.4 
90 


Will be a feast of good things 





Make excellent presents. Fo; 
a Five-dollar bill you can buy 
the © “ Jackson,’ 
featherweight, extra - strong, 
ALL SILK Umbrellas which 


were ashe 


close roll, 


expressly 
for us, are WARR ANTED 
and cannot be dupli 
city tor the 
assortment of 
unique natural wood and sj! 
ver-tipped handles in ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s styles at 


cated in the 


money. Large 


JOS. A. JACKSON'S 


Remember it’s 412 Near Summer $t 
WASHINGTON — STREET. 


Now York & New Englan 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


bOstON & Hew Yet 


Leaves either C 3p. m., due lestina 
tion 9.00 p. m Wee k days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Dining Car betweer 
Boston and Willimantic 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays 
TICKET OFFICES. 
In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Centra! Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG 
LAND” and see that you get them 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W. R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 

STREET, FOR THE 

WEST. 

A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 

Troy and Albany. 

A: M. EXPRESS, 

CAR for Troy. 

ll 30 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 

for Troy and Aibany. 
3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
: Sleeping Cars to Chicago # 

St. Louis. . 

7 0 ) P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION ® 
Bellows Falls. 


g 00 A.M. MONTREALFLYE® 


Parlor Cars to Montreal 


3 05 ° .M. ACCOMMODATION © 
. Rutland, Vt. 
700! »M. NIGHT BEPRKee 
Sleeping Car to Monire 
Time a further information 0” 4P? 


cation. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass es 
ec. 17, 1894. Boston, #4 


PARLOR 


eee subectintions received during 
December will date from | anuaty I, 
1895. and The Commonwealth will ® 
sent a full year from that date. Now 

is the time to subscribe. 
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returned if stamps are inclosed for return postage 
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munications, not necessarily for publication but 
asa guaranty of good faith. 
Enter« us second-class matter. ] 
CHRISTMAS. 


W' were able to send last week to 
j ° 

our most distant readers our 
wishes for the Christmas holidays and 


; for the new year. The circle of our 
ry readers close at home is now engaged 
y in the last frenzy of arranging for 
. the presents and festivities of Tues- 
day next. These readers are sure 


6 ff our good wishes as if they lived 
in Samoa or Alaska. 

rhe afternoons are already longer, 

and before the new year our readers 

t., may honestly rise, if they choose, a 

minute earlier than they did a week 





ie ago. With the new light comes new 
G lifeand new hope, for a better cur- 
i rency, for simpler administration, 
i. for wider business, for purer morals, 
at and so for a Happy New Year. 
HE Historical Society devoted 
id its whole session of December 
13th to different papers regarding the 
services which Mr. Robert Charles 
Winthrop has rendered first to that 
ON society, but still more to the com- 
HE monwealth and to the nation. The 
venerable president. George E. Ellis, 
for himself the successor of Mr. Win- 
=" throp in that chair, read an interest- 
' ing sketch of Mr. Winthrop’s life and 
10N work. Mr. Charles C. Smith, the 
treasurer of the society, had prepared 
with and read a statement of his close re- 
and lations with the Historical Society 
— and the services he had rendered to 
i. Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, who was 
ING- one of the represenatives of Massa- 
EAL chusetts at the centennial at York- 
ibis town, described Mr. Winthrop’s 
VER, bearing on that important occasion. 
Mr. Henry Lee, whose memory, still 
Nog fresh, runs back so far that he saw 
Mr. W inthrop as commander of the 
5, with Harvard Washington Corps in his 
— college days, brought forward very 
Agt. interesting reminiscences of the en- 
duet thusiasm which surrounded his early 
uring ‘areer. Bishop Lawrence spoke of 
ee : his relations to the Protestant Epis- 
sil be Copal Church and of his close per- 
Now Sonal interest in the organization of 


the charities of Boston. Dr. Green, 
¥ho had served with him on the Pea- 
bay trust, read a paper on Mr. 
inthrop’s close connection with the 
Seat benefaction. He was, from 
the first, Mr. George Peabody’s ad- 











SATURDAY, 


viser, and until a very late period he 
had taken a warm personal interest 
in the details of the great enterprise 
which gave new life to the efforts in 
Southern education. 

To crown this remarkable series 
of tributes, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, one of the vice-presidents of 
the society, read a paper, which we 
are permitted to publish. It isa fit 
statement of the gratitude which this 
commonwealth and this nation owes 
to the distinguished statesman who 
has so long served us faithfully in 
such varied fields. 


|" is so long since Mr. Winthrop 
won his fame as a presiding off- 
cer that in the commemoration of 
his services to the public there has 
not been enough said as to the dig- 
nity, promptness and precision of his 
work and decisions as Speaker. He 
was Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives in Massachusetts before 
he was thirty years of age ; and after 
the great contest of 1846 between 
the North and the South, he was 
chosen speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 

When he was in the chair in Mas- 
sachusetts, Luther S. Cushing, after- 
wards of the Supreme Bench of this 
state, was Clerk of the House, It 
would be difficult to say how much 
of the condensed wisdom which is 
boiled down in Cushing’s Manual is 
the result of the conferences and 
studies on the all-important subject 
of that book, between these two men, 
then young. 

A little anecdote with regard to 
Mr. Winthrop’s position in Congress 
will show that even in the work of 
the House to-day his knowledge and 
power are still felt: In the winter of 
1844-5, Mr. Winthrop named as his 
own personal page a lad whom he 
himself trained to his duty. This 
boy is the Mr. Morris, perfectly well 
known to every person who was in 
Congress for thirty of forty years 
after Mr. Winthrop appointed him. 
He profited so far by Mr. Wintlrop’s 
instructions that when he died, a few 
years ago, it was said that he had 
trained every Speaker who had fol- 
lowed Mr. Winthrop, of whatever 
party, down to that time. He was 
no longer a boy, dnd his voice, 
hardly under his breath, would in- 
struct a puzzled Speaker what was the 
decision to be made, on a moment’s 
warning, as to the position of a 
bill, a resolve, or an amendment. 


HIS letter, written by Mr. Win- 
throp fifty years ago, has a per- 
sonal interest. It was written on the 
eve of the assembling of Congress in 
December, 1842, Mr. Winthrop’s 
first term in Congress. The Presi- 
dens referred to is Tyler. 
WASHINGTON, Sunday Eveg. 
Hon. N. Hale, 
My Dear Sir, I intended to have 
called upon you before leaving home, 
but was too much hurried in prepara- 


DECEMBER 22, 1894 


tion. To move a wife and three 
children five hundred miles for a 
half year’s absence and in the winter 
season, is no small affair, as those 
who saw us going to the railroad in 
two carriages, and with a baggage 
wagon behind, will testify. 

1 have been here too shorta time 
to hear or see much. ‘The members 
are fast making their appearance, 
and there will doubtless be a quorum 
tomorrow. There are rumors that 
the President has had differences 
with his Cabinet about his Message, 
and that they have twice unani- 
mously recommended him to insert 
or omit something. When I have 
anything worth communicating and 
worthy of credit, I will write you, 
and it will give me the greatest satis- 
faction to hear from you at any time 
as to whatever may be pending be- 
fore Congress. 

Meantime I will thank you to or- 
der the Advertiser to be sent to me 
here, and to be stopped at my house 
in Boston from and after January 
rst. It may be sent here a¢ once, but 
I will have a copy sent to my house, 
also, for the rest of the year, as my 
sister is saving a file of them for the 
Historical Society. 

With great respect, your friend 
and servt., 
Rost. C. WINTHROP. 





T IS welcome news for humanity 
that China has concluded to sue 
for peace. As the struggle has grown 
hotter, the crust of civilization has 
begun to melt in spots and barbarism 
to make its appearance on the part 
of the Japanese. The Chinese have 
never made a pretence of anything 
else; but Japan started in with the 
assurance that it was a civilized na- 
tion and would do its killing as kindly 
and politely as possible; and, indeed, 
this was kept up wonderfully well 
until the old blood-thirstiness broke 
out at Port Arthur. The world will 
be happier when this stops. 


S for China, all the traditions of 
barbarism have been main- 
tained without concealment, from the 
plunder of their own peasantry by 
roving bands of soldiery, to the dis- 
cipline of unsuccessful generals by 
cutting off their heads. The peas- 
ants, of course, have to suffer; but 
in the case of the generals, it is un- 
derstood that barbaric justice is sat- 
isfied by the practice of punishment 
by proxy, recognized in China. Gen. 
Li Wei, who was ordered to decapi- 
tation for cowardice at Ping Yang, is 
reported to be wearing his own head 
yet, having hired a substitute to rep- 
resent him at the block. As the 
purpose of the punishment-is to pro- 
pitiate the god of war, undoubtedly 
the same end is reached in either 
case, 


HE average price of $1670, which 
has been obtained for the 150 
‘abandoned farms’ disposed of 
through the efforts of the state com- 


, 


Ceteerees price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


mission, sets a value upon this class 
of property which will surprise those 
having preconceived ideas on the 
subject. So, also, will the further 
fact, stated in the late official report, 
that nearly all these farms were 
bought for agricultural purposes; 
only eleven, as far as known, having 
been taken for anything else. The 
majority of the purchasers, too, are 
Massachusetts men. This would 
seem to show that farming in New 
England is not yet approaching ex- 
tinction. 


HE death of a pugilist from a 
‘knock-out’ blow in what is 
called a glove contest at New Or- 
leans last week puts these exhibitions 
in their proper light. It is possible, 
of course, to run a_ parallel between 
the prize ring and the football ‘grid- 
iron,’ and to show that more men 
are killed and a great many more 
seriously injured in the latter sport. 
But this only shows that the game 
of football needs regulation, which 
is possible without detriment to its 
interest and with great gain to it as 
a contest of skill; while the brutali- 
ty of the prize fight is its essential 
attraction, whatever may be said of 
the merit of the ‘science’ displayed. 
The ill repute of the city of New 
Orleans in the matter of prize _fight- 
ing is coming to rival that which it 
gained as the home of the Louisiana 
Lottery. 


A” of a sudden there has arisen 

in our midst the artistic poster. 
In Paris, the bill-boards have now 
for some time been delightful things 
to see, but it is only recently that 
artistic feeling in America has 
cropped out in posters, and one 
might almost point out a definite 
day when it showed itself prevalent. 
For over a year the posters of the 
periodicals of Harper and Brothers, 
done by,y Mr. Penfield, have been 
worth stopping to look at, and last 
summer the announcements of one 
or two of the other great magazines 
took on a personality pleasantly 
strong. But it was with the opening 
of the holiday season this year that 
the artistic poster became, as it 
were, epidemic. All at once, about 
the first of this month, our railroad 
stations and other public places of 
announcement broke out, vivid with 
new, striking designs, calling atten- 
tion to the Christmas numbers of 
periodicals. All the great magazines 
were announced by posters, not 
merely dainty or graceful in thought, 
but also strongly significant. And 
the same desire for something strong, 
something with personality, has in- 
spired designers of covers. Never 
before ha¥e the covers of our Christ- 
mas numbers represented as much 
thought as they do this year,-and 
doubtless Mr. Penfield, with his 
posters, may assert that he is the 
cause of this state of affairs. At 
least he is the apparent cause; he 
first in this country expressed a 
feeling that was, perhaps, in the air 
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It may be that, if he had not sub- 
mitted to the Harpers a design for 
an April poster of their magazine, 
such a charming conception as Mr. 
Louis Rhead’s cover for last week’s 
Harper’s Bazar would never have 
had being. 


OW every one who cares for 
beauty rejoices not only in the 
present expression of the finer feel- 
ings of designers, but also in the 
prospect for the future. There is 
no knowing how far artistic designs 
may prevail in advertisement, not 
only of books and magazines, but 
also of theatres and circuses, the 
most conspicuous of all posters. 
Already the influence of the great 
Chéret of Paris has caused an im 
provement in the character of 
theater-bills; the Gaiety Girl, for 
instance, that recently danced, in a 
red gown, upon the bill-boards of 
the Hollis St. Theatre, though not 
all that one could desire, or possibly 
something more than one should 
desire, had yet a personality and a 
‘go’ which would hardly have been 
put into her a few years since. It 
is with some confidence that one 
may look forward to a time when 
our blank walls may be ornamented 
instead of disfigured with bill-boards; 
when our wsthetes may have some 
excuse for slinking about our streets 
in the early mornings to pull down 
from the walls masterpieces by 
American artists, just as the con- 
noisseurs in Paris seek to steal the 
works of MM. Grasset, Heidbrinck 
Toulouse—Lautrec and the~ great 
Chéret. The effect of this improve 
ment in what are often the most 
conspicuous things about the city 
streets, upon the artistic sensibilities 
of the people at large, can but be 
great. 


NE of our friends at Washington 
writes something more about 
the Manassas Industrial School: “In 
a talk with the present head of the 
boys’ department at Manassas this 
morning, I learned that at least a 
dozen boys have started to learn car- 
pentry. The gentleman who told 
me of it is the head of the manual 
training department of the Washing- 
ton colored public schools. He is a 
practical, trained and efficient car- 
penter and goes once a week to Ma- 
nassas to give a day’s service free in 
establishing the industrial work 
our school there. ‘The boys are being 
taught draughting, designing and 
kindred subjects preliminary to the 
practical use of the tools in regular 
carpentry work. ‘lhe instructor tells 
me that in all his many years’ expe- 
rience with boys of all races he never 
saw a readier, apter, brighter, or a 
more ambitious set of boys than 
those country lads now in his shop 
at Manassas. They are literally 
‘hungering and thirsting’ for just 
the kind of training that is now 
( though but meagrely ) being afford- 
ed them. They have two great and 
pressing needs just for this particular 
work; more tools and more shop 
room. The latter need the boys will 
soon endeavor to supply themselves. 
They will endeavor to build a new 
shop for themselves, and some of us 
think we can get donations of lumber 
from several dealers sufficient for the 
purpose. The tools, however, like 
most things needed there, must be 
bought outright and paid for in full. 
We think that by the summer we 
shall have fifty pupils at work rais- 
ing farm products and shall open up 
next fall with at least one hundred. 
The people there are doing nobly to 
help themselves, and I am sure they 
are thoroughly aroused to the neces- 
sity of supporting such a school in 
their midst.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS BEFORE THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY, DEC. 13, 1894. 


t¥. Mr. Winthrop, I propose to 


speak as one of Us—as for more 
than fifty years a member of this So- 
ciety and for thirty years its Presi- 
dent; but first I want to say a few 
words of another aspect of his char- 
acter, and to me a most attractive 
aspect. As we go on in life—as little 
by little we rid ourselves of the am- 
bitions, the hungry craving and the 
eager self-assertions of youth, and, 
accepting the position the world as- 
signs to us, one by one instinctively 
in turn label our cotemporaries, as 
we put them away in the pigeon-holes 
of memory -- as we do this, I say, we 
come more and more to realize that 
with men the essential thing, after 
all, is not what they do, but what 
they are. In the course of a long 
life the inner nature is surely reveal 
ed, whether in success or adversity; 
and better is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. 

Much reference has been made 
since Mr. Winthrop’s death to his 
connection with public life—so bril- 
liant in its beginning, and so soon, 
so long since brought to an abrupt 
and early close. It was to public 
life than Mr. Winthrop first devoted 
himself; it was to that he felt a call; 
and, to the call, he answered. His 
course was at the outset, and long, a 
succession of triumphs: Speaker of 
the Massachnsetts House of Repre 
sentatives at twenty-nine; member 
of Congress at thirty-one; Speaker 
of the National House of Represent 
atives at thirty-nine; United States 
Senator at forty-one; there seemed 
no prize of public life to which he 
might not with reason as well as con- 
fidence aspire. All this was so long 
ago that the generation which knew 
of it has quite passed away; but, a 
legend now, it was, none the less, a 
reality then. Those even of fifty 
years do not realize, and when told 
will hardly credit, the possibilities of 
both office and influence which then 
seemed open to Mr. Winthrop, wait- 
ing for him to grasp them. To ap- 
preciate those possibilities one must 
go back out of the present—back 
through the forty years deluge of 
events —to the half forgotten memo- 
ries or the unfamiliar records of what 
has become an historic, almost a re- 
mote, past. ‘There was, for instance, 
little in common between Robert 
Charles Winthrop and John Green- 
leaf Whittier, yet in July, 1854, 
Whittier, a man of forty-seven, wrote 
to Emerson thus of Winthrop, a man 
of forty-five, “| may be mistaken, but 
I fully believe that Robert C. Win- 
throp holds in his hands the destiny 
of the North”; and he goes on to 
point out how, by pursuing a certain 
political course, Mr. Winthrop might 
fix the attitude of New England on 
the great issue of the day. And even 
now, looking back beyond the far 
different event, it seems to me the 
Quaker poet, who was not lacking in 
political. shrewdness, had reason for 
his faith. He clearly saw in the im- 
pending upheaval the possibility for 
Mr. Winthrop to take that course in 
New England politics which at the 
very time Mr. Seward actually did 
take in the politics of New York. 

This is no time to consider why 
Mr. Winthrop did not see his way to 
grasp the great occasion. 1 will 
merely say that I do not think his 
was the cast of mind formed to grap- 
ple with the conditions of the time in 
which his lot was then cast. He was 
by nature adapted for more orderly 
conditions, more formal and regular 
events; and just as two centuries 
earlier and on another but not dis- 


. 





similar stage, Hyde and Falkland 
gave way to Pym and Vane, so in 
1854 the trained and more moderate 
public characters of the earlier period 
were forced into the background by 
the fiercer energy of those by nature 
selected to do the rough stern work 
then in hand to be done. 

This, Mr. Winthrop could at the 
time hardly see; nor did others, I 
remember, see it more clearly than 
he. Checked in the full swim of 
success and thrown out of public life 
in 1851, when only forty-two years of 
age, Mr. Winthrop had a right to 
suppose that in his chosen career he 
had sustained a mere temporary re- 
verse. And I remember well a re- 
mark of my father’s to me — for, boy 
though I was, I took an intense in- 
terest in the politics of the day—l 
well remember, I say, a remark of 
my father’s, who at the time was 
strenuous on the opposite side to Mr. 
Winthrop, to the effect that,.so far 
as Mr. Webster was concerned, 
his advanced age Mr. Sumner’s elec- 
tion to the Senate was a final and 
fatal political blow; but as for Mr. 
Winthrop, he added, he has only, like 
every one else in politics, had astroke 
of ill-luck—the wheel would turn 
again. But, for Mr. Winthrop, the 
political wheel never did turn again; 
it stopped midway in his life, and it 
stopped when its movement was fast 
and seemed sure. 

Then it was that the man’s nature, 
coming to the surface, slowly asserted 
itself for what it was worth. His 
chosen career was thenceforth closed 
to him; and hope deferred maketh 
sick the heart. ‘To others belonged 
the prizes which had seemed within 
his sure grasp; and, at the age when 
to most life only just begins to move 
on assured lines, the path closed for 
him. He was destined thenceforth, 
a mere looker-on, to watch the chosen 
arena in which it was no longer his 
to strive. The acid of disappoint- 
ment is to man’s nature atest not 
less severe than the intoxication of 
success; and, under such circum- 
stances, the poorer nature is apt to 
evince bitterness, to indulge in covert 
criticism, if not open attack—to re- 
pine over lost opportunities, and 
give way to discouragement andsloth. 
With Mr. W inthrop there was none 
of this. Accepting the situation, 
dignified in defeat, he set to work in 
the narrower field to which the 
chances of political life had consigned 
him, and in that field made himself 
supremely useful; nor this alone, as 
the years past on he became ever 
more gracious and more kindly in 
bearing and in speech, more chary of 
criticism and more aidful in action. 
Like good wine, he ever, even to the 
late end, improved with age. What 
more or better could be said!—It is 
not what we do, but what we are; 
and better is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he who taketh a city. 

But it is of Mr. Winthrop as mem- 
ber and President of this Society, and 
not of Mr. Winthrop as a political 
character, that 1 have said I more 
especially proposed to speak. As its 
President through thirty years—a third 
part nearly of its entire existence at 
the time he resigned the position— 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
owes to Mr. Winthrop a debt of ob- 
ligation hard to overstate and im- 
possible for it to pay. He gave it 
form, consistance, character, dignity, 
momentum. For such a Society as 
this, he was, too, an ideal president ; 
for not only did he possess every es- 
sential attribute, but he possessed 
each attribute in a high degree. The 
descendant of him correctly known 
as ‘the Father of New England,’ a 
patrician, a distinguished orator, an 
author as well as a careful historical 
investigator, a courteous and digni- 
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ests of the Society always at h 
Mr. Winthrop had not only m 
and a universally recognized 
position, but in a marked deg; 
he had what is known as th: 
faculty. So he loved to dispen 
generous hospitality; and, 
passed through his doors, ther 
the feeling that he who entertain, 
us was to the manner born, and ¢} 
the Society participated in, was 
itself a part of, all that he had 
was. As our president he t! 
stantly magnified the positio: 
in so doing he magnified our Socier, 
Unless I greatly err, also, M; 
Winthrop, so far as this orga 


fied presiding officer having the | 


atic 
was concerned, had an idea } 
he more than any man I have ¢ 
met was qualified to realize, had fa: 
been propitious to him 

ideal; but he was for himself 


the work he thought to do 1 
nate ; he was a day too late 
life, a day too e arly in the e 
of learned societies. Hesh 
been the President of the An 
Academy; and the time for 
American Academy has not 

He was worthy of a larg: 

we could give him. 

And when I speak of the Amer 
can Academy I have in mind some 
thing which has not yet assume 
form ; something which our mate: 
and political conditions have in fact 
hitherto not favored, and may ret 
der for a long time, perhaps forever, 
impracticable. Iam of those wt 
think that neither democracy, as 
is called, nor democratic methods, 
have to do with literature, s 
art. ‘These, in their highest f 
are the ultimate results of a 
concentration of life, wealt 
thought; of evolution and the sur 
vival of the intellectual fittes Just 
as there is no royal road, so there 
no popular path to true learning, 
correct observation, or refined taste 
Instead of devleoping on our politi 
lines, therefore, and seeking expa 
sion in the largest possible member 
ship, as has been too often the case 
with the so-called learned societies 
of this country, the Academy should, 
it seems to me, run directly counter 
to those lines and seek to concen 
trate in itself only the last and best 
results of educational effort. It is 
membership in the Academy that 
should be sought, and not members 
for it. 

It was such a society as this, | 
think, that Mr. Winthrop | had ever 
in mind ; a society the seal of whi 
should be recognized as a mint m: irk: 
a society an elec stion to which should 
be to an American what an election 
to the Academy is to a Frenchman 
the blue ribbon of letters. And, 
surely, no American of his day was 
so well qualified as Mr. Winthrop t 
guide the policy and preside at the 
sittings of such a society. !ndus- 
trious, methodical and _ learned - 
grave, eloquent, dignified and courte 
ous — coming of a distinguished an- 
cestry to w hich he himself gave new 
distinction, a leader in social life, be 

naturally assumed leadership there, 
and that leadership was tacitly con 
ceded to him. Thus endowed, b 
did much for us; unfortunately, We 
could not in return give him a theatre 
sufficient for the full display. The 
stage at best was narrow, and his 
audience small. 

I have said that Mr. W1 inthrof 
was essentially a patrician ; 4m d in 
his case that word implies a gre! 
deal —far more than at once 4P 
pears. More than any man I evel 
met, with the exception possibly ‘ 
the late President Quincy, Mr. Win- 
throp filled the conception of wast 
an hereditary peer in the best E nglist 
sense should be ; but, far more thaa 
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Mr. Quincy, with his robust, fiery 
energy, Mr. Winthrop gave one the 
idea of being in this country some- 
what out of place; he was a little 
) ssé He had to make his own 
in England he would have 
nd it made for him, and he would 
have filled it to perfection. He 
would have been in his native 
element in the House of Lords; and, 
there, a potent factor for good. It 
would have been the same in social 
on the platform of the learned 

or scientific association; at the coun- 
cil board. 


. tion 
~OSLLIGN , 

f 
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He would have won his 
robes and borne his coronet with 
grace and native ease, as one born to 
them. He would have been an ideal 


Sneaker of the Commons; and, as a 
Lord Lieutenant, he would have had 
10 superior. 

Conscious of the responsibilities 


is well as of the dignity of rank, he 
would never have abused its privi 
leges Thus he would have vindi 

ted and justified an aristocracy ; 
while in a democracy, even though 


ind brought up to it, he was 
er in all respects fully at home. 
is thin and 
chill Though he probably 
realized it, and might 


lo him the atmosphere w 
never 
have 
varmly, though always courteously, 
have denied the imputation, he would 
have thriven better in another clime, 
umid an atmosphere of tradition, 


even 


recognition and caste. Craving form 
and state and ritual, he would, as I 


have said, have conferred lustre on 
an earldom. 

hus the going of Mr. Winthrop 
marks a veritable epoch in the his- 


tory of our Society. Through more 

in twenty years, ever since the 
death of Mr. Savage in March, 187 3, 
his name has headed the roll of our 
membership, his presence has filled 
this room. here is in the posses- 


sion of the Society a photograph of 
its members grouped together in 
mnt of Mr. Winthrop’s home at 
Brookline on some occasion, when, 
is was his wont, he entertained them 
there on a pleasant day in June some 
five-and-twenty years ago. In that 
group the figure of Mr. Winthrop is 
the central figure —that about which 
the others seem naturally to arrange 
themselves ; and one instantly ac- 
cepts the fact, feeling that it was 
right and proper it should be so, al- 
together appropriate and in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things. That 
photograph was in its arrangement 
typical of the Society, before and 
then and since. The first name is 
stricken from our list; the central 
igure gone from our gatherings. 

t lacks now less than six months 
of a full score of years since I first 
entered these rooms as a member. 
Mr. Winthrop then occupied the 
chair which you, Sir, now fill; for 
yet ten years longer he continued to 
occupy that chair. For the rest, the 
names since then one by one dropped 
from our roll speak for themselves; 
and they speak too for our Society. 
Next to Mr. Winthrop came my 
father; and not far below was Hil- 


lard. Further on were Richard 
Frothingham, Charles Deane and 
Francis Parkman, a _ notable trio. 


The name of John Lothrop Motley 
presently arrested the eye ; and then, 
in close juxtaposition, those of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow — par nodbile 
fratrum. Jacob Bigelow also was 
there, with Richard Henry Dana, 
Russell Lowell and Edmund Quincy; 
while Rockwood Hoar and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson — the two survivors 
of the great Concord triumvirate— 
the first still of us, but, alas; never 
again to fill here his accustomed 
chair ; the last an ever mightier shade 
—these two fitly close the great pro- 
cession. 


I have said that Mr. Winthrop’s 
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stage here was narrow and his audi- 
ence small; but those I have named 
constituted a goodly company. Then 
they were all living men, our asso- 
ciates here; associates than which 
no society whether in the new world 
or in the old could boast a choicer 
array. Orators, statesmen and di- 
plomats ; historians, poets and con- 
versationalists ; wits, jurists, philan- 
thropists, philosophers -— they were, 
and they remain, a galaxy the bril- 
liancy of which time will only en- 
hance. They are now all names and 
memories ; but, great and radiant as 
many of them are, they will ever in 
the memory of us, their survivors in 
this room, group themselves naturally 
and as of course —even as in the 
photograph I have referred to— 
about that one dignified figure and 
gracious courtly presence, the figure 
and the presence of Robert Charles 
Winthrop. 


W E have in Boston at this mo- 


ment a proctor of rather an 
unusual stamp. It should be known 
to the well-informed general reader, 
that a proctor,in the proper use 
of the English language, is a travel- 
ling agent of a religious corporation 
who goes about collecting money for 
some distant enterprise. At one 
time the number of them in England 
became so great that in the old Eng- 
lish statutes there are some pretty 
stiff precautions taken with regard 
to them. This proctor is a very 
good sort of man. His name is Gre- 
gario Issa, and he comes from a vil- 
lage very near the four rivers which 
surrounded the Paradi-e of the be- 
ginning. ‘The gold of that land is 
good, when they can get any; and 
if they knew bdellium and onyx 
when they saw it, they would proba- 
bly pick it up. This gentleman real- 
ly comes, if the whole truth were 
told, because, two or three years ago, 
a similar proctor was here from the 
same region—name now forgotten. 
The other proctor was here, on a 
journey round the world in which he 
was collecting money to build a 
schoolhouse for the instruction of 
such natives as liked to come to 
school. He was so far successful 
that he is building this schoolhouse 
now. His success has stimulated the 
Reverend Mr. Gregorio to come; and 
all persons who wish to subscribe to 
his schoolhouse have an opportunity. 
He has admirable papers with him, 
and it is quite clear that he is an 
honest man, really engaged in the 
business which he represents. 

But both of these gentlemen have a 
special interest for people of any sen- 
timent, which will give them a suc- 
cess among the benevolent which 
they themselves do not understand. 
That interest arises from this fact, 
that they speak as their native lan- 
guage the Syro-Chaldaic dialect. 
Now this is the nearest approach, in 
the present languages of the world, 
to the language in which Jesus 
Christ himself spoke. And when, 
with such education as you have, you 
hear Mr. Gregorio speak in his own 
tongue, you have.the pleasant con- 
sciousness that you are hearing very 
nearly the words which passed be- 
tween the Saviour and his apostles. 

At bottom, as Mr. Gradgrind 
would say, this is no reason why 
a schoolhouse should be built on 
what is left of the original Paradise, 
any more than in the Fiji Is!ands or 
in Cranberry Centre. But these 
lines will fall under the eyes of some 
persons who would a little rather 
that their ten-dollar bills should go 
to a schoolhouse somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, because the accents which 
are spoken there will have some sa- 
cred associations. 


TOLD IN THE TOWER. 

WHY COLUMBUS DID NOT COME TO THE 
FAIR. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. 
Il. 

IRECTLY upon my arrival at 
Santo Domingo as Exposition 
Commissioner, | was allowed the 
privilege of a private view of the 
bones, which are closely guarded in 
a cell and only exposed on great oc- 
casions or to high officials. Prompt- 
ly after the disclosure, a great book 
was brought me in which I was re- 
quested to write my opinion: that 
these remains were the true ones, 
and that those of Havana had really 
no foundation in fact, This I was 
unprepared to do at that time, as an 
official accredited not only to Santo 
Domingo but to Cuba; but I walked 
all around it, so to speak, in a diplo- 
matic way, in such a manner that 
the various newspapers of the Capi- 
tal gave various interpretations, as 
their editors desired. | had been in- 
structed by the Exposition to inves- 
tigate everything pertaining to Co- 
lumbus, to obtain fac-similes of the 
caskets containing the alleged re- 
mains, and to collect all information 
bearing upon the matter, as | had al- 
ready done in Havana, the object 
being to present everything existing 
that would throw light on the ques- 

tion of his place of interment. 


I was a month in the Capital be- 
fore I received any intimation of the 
probable action of the Government 
in the matter of accepting our invi- 
tation to the Exposition. My Con- 
sul being absent, everything de- 
volved upon me, and if was difficult 
to establish connection with the Ex- 
ecutive. But at last the Afinistro de 
Fomento, or public works, called on 
me, with a message from the Presi- 
dent. He evidently came for a pur- 
pose, but it was some time before it 
was revealed, and then it was noth- 
ing more nor less than a proposition 
from his Government to send the re- 
mains of Columbus to Chicago! 


This was a difficult question for 
me to decide, for in the first place, 
having no definite instructions, from 
the Exposition respecting the re- 
mains, | was by no means sure that 
Chicago would entertain the propo- 
sition of their removal thither, even 
assuming it possible to obtain them. 
But again, as commissioner of the 
Exposition, I was in duty bound to 
secure for that exposition everything 
that would attract the people, and 
should allow no opportunity for such 
to escape. But was this an ‘oppor- 
tunity’? How would the people of 
the United States view this removal ? 
Would it receive the popular appro- 
bation, or be condemned as a sacri- 
legious act? I had my own views 
on the subject, but did not feel at 
liberty to let them stand in the way 
at all. 


Before answering the Minister’s 
question, however, I myself wished 
to know if the proposal to send the 
remains to Chicago would be forth- 
coming from the Government of 
Santo Domingo. 


Now it must be understood that 
the Government was exceedingly 
anxious to vindicate the claim of the 
island to the ‘only legitimate re- 
mains of Colon,’ and it at once recog- 
nized the value of an opportunity, 
like the one then presented, of ex- 
hibiting to the world at large the 
sacred relics and to fortify their po- 
sition. But the President and his 
cabinet were very sensitive to ad- 
verse criticism, and, in view of the 
doubtful effect upon the public, they 
were desirious that the actual pro- 
position should emanate from me, or 
my Government. 


Some years ago, they had serious- 
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ly entertained an offer from certain 
parties to borrow the ‘bones’ for a 
limited time, in consideration of a 
large sum of money, to be exhibited 
in various countries, but with a guar- 
antee that they should be returned. 
This affair coming to the public ear, 
such a storm was raised that the of- 
ficials hastened to repudiate all con- 
nection with it, and ever since have 
maintained an attitude of dignified 
reserve. Hence their sensitiveness 
regarding another possible implica- 
tion ; though in this case the matter 
would wear a different aspect, as the 
relics would go to Chicago merely 
as part of the island’s exhibits, where 
they would be religiously guarded 
from desecration, and where any at- 
tempt to exploit them for lucre 
would be resented. 

When, therefore, I asked the Min- 
ister point-blank if he was authorized 
by his Government to offer the relics 
as part of their exhibit, he hesitated, 
but finally assured me that it was to 
be considered merely as a_ tentative 
proposal. He wished, first of all, to 
be assured that an official, properly 
accredited, would be sent to his Gov- 
ernment; which I proved to him had 
been done. That point settled, he 
returned to the original question : 
Would my Government entertain, or 
would the executives of the Exposi- 
tion entertain, a proposal (provided 
it were made) for the sending to 
Chicago the remains of Columbus ? 

In view of the insecurity of my 
position, as already set forth, I con- 
cluded that an answer somewhat dip- 
lomatic in its nature might be in or- 
der, and replied that, inasmuch as 
ours was to be an exposition in hon- 
or of Columbus, with the great Ad- 
miral as the central figure, and inas- 
much as, were he living, we should 
use every means to secure his pres- 
ence, I did not see why we should be 
called upon to discriminate between 
Columbus living and Columbus dead! 
This seemed satisfactory to the emis- 
sary; but I added that, as he was 
well aware, the city of Havana, back- 
ed by the Spanish Government, 
claimed to have the true remains, 
likewise, and that, if we were to re- 
ceive these of Santo Domingo as the 
only legitimate ones, it would be 
more than a tacit acknowledgment 
of their claims. ‘This had due effect 
as a suggestion and somewhat de- 
pressed.the Minister, who, after a 
little more talk of a general nature, 
retired to consult with the President. 
Before leaving, he assured me that 
they were hesitating about voting an 
appropriation for the Exposition, as 
they could not raise enough for a 
great display, but at the same time 
did not wish to go to Chicago inade- 
quately represented. 

To frankly state the situation: 
the island had nothing worthy of 
display, except a few articles of his- 
toric,value ; but these few I wished 
to secure. ‘The most prominent, and 
in fact, the only thing of real value, 
was the great castle at the mouth of 
the Ozama river, the Homenaje. As 
the oldest structure of the kind in 
America, having been built by Don 
Diego Columbus in 1509, (and pic- 
turesque, withal) I desired to have it 
reproduced on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, for the inspection of my 
fellow-Americans. It was, | hold, a 
worthy ambition, and in order to 
carry out my scheme, I would assent 
to almost any proposition honorably 
made, and would fall in with their 
plans to the extent of my authority. 
This castle could have been repro- 
duced at comparatively small ex- 
pense, as 1 proved by an estimate 
prepared at my request by a local 
engineer, and which I submitted to 
the authorities. 


(Concluded in the next number. ] 
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Every thoughtful reader is glad to 
have a book of religious meditation 
or devotion, with its lessons for every 
day in the year. Here in 
where we loved and honored Free 
man Clarke did, book 
can be interesting, no book in 
deed can be 
collection from his 
very pretty form, and with very care 
ful arrangement, daughter, Miss 
Lilian 'reeman Clarke, has prepared 
such a volume, and it is published 
time to be an available Christmas 
present. We are well aware that we 
shall be quoting from it ourselves as 
the next year unfolds. At the 
of the book there 
Mr. Clarke’s works not 
known, which will be of 
many of his friends. 


MESSAGES OF 
FORM THE 


CLARKE. Boston 


Boston, 
as we no such 
more 
than a 


more valuable, 


writings. Ina 


his 


end 
is a list of some of 
generally 
value to 


THE OLIVER 
Book. 


WENDELL Ho 
Iloug 
and cordial recognition 
which the Holmes Birthday book re 
ceived several years ago has caused 
the publishers to issue the Year Book, 
wherein the order in the selection of 
same. All Dr. 
Holmes’s sayings, in prose and verse, 
are uniformly so cultured and so fit 
under any circumstances, that it 
seems trivial to comment on any 
stereotyped arrangement of them. 
On the contrary, for that very rea 
son, one might protest against any 
order which did not emphasize best 
the patness oftheir beauty. Accepting 
for criterion the latter view, the Year 
Book is notas well made up asit should 
be. “To-day is a day of anthologies, 
which must meet some definite and 
desired aim or fail. The aim of the 
Year Book idea, we believe is pri- 
marily to give the public a saying 
that is pat to at least every not able 
day in the year. ‘This, the “Holmes 
Year Book does not fulfill in some 
prominent instances, July 4th, for 
example; but never mind, the book is 
rich with Dr. !!olmes’ best thoughts. 
It is prettily bound in green cloth 
and gilt, contains a faithful likeness 
of the ‘Autocrat’ and belongs on 
every library table. 
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The wide 
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Nora 


Boston : 


PROSE. By 


Hopper. 
John Lane. 


Roberts 


Dance in your rings again: 

You used to ride so 
Play hide and seek 

reeds, 

An pay your scores again in fairy gold. 

Those are lines imprinted in gilt 
on the pretty cover of a book of Irish 
myths -inadequately entitled Ballads 
in Prose. In several respects the 
book is the oddest collection of tales 
that we have run across in many 
months and approaches disappoint- 
ingly near the edge of genius. There 
is perhaps no literature more fascinat- 
ing to the Celt and Saxon than pure 
Irish legendary romance; romance 
nurtured amid the fertile influences 
of superstition ; yet it is only within 
recent years that any considerable 
attention has been given to it. For 
ages the world has revelled in the 
charm of the Arabian Nights and to 
a less extent in the folk-lore of India, 


the yellow weeds 
far, mount as of old, 
with winds among the 


believing them to be 
legendary literature; and for ages 
the world has left almost unnoticed 
some of the finest pieces of moon-talk 
that man has ever This 
fact 


h: is vel 


unsurpassed as 


cone ceived. 
may be partly “ge ined by the 
that no mind of apt 
interpreted for us the peculiar witch 
ery of Irish goblin 
tales. 

In Ballads in 
title Nora 


eleven 


rec nius 


saint-lore and 


iningless 
forth 
gendary 


Prose me 
Hopper has set 
weird nts of le 
heroes and their 
of Conall’s only daug!] 
Yellow H uir, of the 
Una of the West, of 


and many 


iccouUu 


companions: tales 
iter, Tuag of the 
Three Brigits, of 
Aonan-na-Righ 


and eat I ‘b ill id 


a bit of leg 


others 
in prose’ is prefaced by 


endary verse. When one has finished 


the book, 
of the present world, away and away 
among the elfs of the Land of the 
Shee. It is a wonderful land, where 
in Una and Mab and 
Donal and many others rule 
owy people from a shadowy 

fallads in 


his mind seems to be out 


and 
shad 


leena 


throne. 
Prose is a 
book, one of the 
and its author 


strange, 
books of the 
would do 


strange 
year; well 
to use 1t as a 


arch. 


keystone for a future 
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son and as 
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New York and Bo 
rowell & Co. 
evidence of the popu 
lar and permanent worth of a book 
often lies in the frequency with which 
it is translated into foreign tongues ; 
and the evidence 
worth sometimes hinges on the re- 
peated poorness of the translations. 
Dumas’ Les Trois Mousquetaires has 
a significant place in those categories. 

Perhaps no piece of fiction has 
been put into English as often and 
uniformly inaccurately as this mas- 
terpiece of French prose. Miserable 
translations of French verse into 
English almost inevitable, but 
the case with prose is very different, 
as everyone who reads even current 
magazines knows. Of course the ac- 
curacy of translation, other things 
equal, depends upon the nicety with 
which idiomatic expressions lend 
themselves to trans-expression. Now 
the idioms of certain writers are hard 
to translate, for instance, those of Vic- 
tor Hugo. Those of Dumas’, on the 
other hand, are comparatively easy to 
translate. Yet there has never been a 
really good edition of his works in 
English until the arrival of these two 
very admirable volumes from the 
house of the Crowell Company.. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at 
length the merit of the new edition, 
and quite absurd to make mention 
specifically of its short comings. To 
suggest the superiority. of the new 
translation, we quote two phrasings 
of the same sentence; this, from the 
best previous edition: ‘A man 
introduced of a common mien, with 
the appearance of a bourgeois.’ This 
is from the Crowell improvement : 
‘A man was introduced, of rather 
simple mien, who had the appearance 
of a tradesman.’ 

Besides the careful revision of text 
and a valuable introduction by Du- 
mas’ son, the new edition is espec- 


strongest of its 


are 


was 


two hundred and 
Maurice Leloir. 
give the vol 
worth, for they fol- 
ly that they al- 
themselves. 


ially notabie for 
hitty ill 
These, 


umes d 


ustrations by 
above all, must 
stinctive 
book so close 


most tell the 


low the 


tale 


lo those who know the 
ular of the pipe,its consort the 
ind their offspring the cigarette, 
Mr. Joseph Knight’s Pipe and Pouch 
will be a delight ; and to 
familiarity with 
| should be a mat- 

import. Pipe 
lection of all kinds 


poems 


soothing 
vernar 


cigal 


wholesome 
claim 


those who 
bookland its 
ter of considerable 
ind Pouch is 
of smoke-verse 
which Mr. Knig 


pre iti\ 


arrival 


a col 
some 13 
ht has made with ap- 
being 1 weed-lover 


ve care, 


himself, and prefaced concisely and 


entertainingly. The inference from 
the preface, is it 1s truc 
is that Mr book is the 


» of its kind in Engli 


is surprising 
Knight’s 
sh litera 


‘ral compilations, of both 


oetry, have been made, 


deplorably incomplete 
part defi 


When one 


most ient in 


literary quality. consid 
ers that a little than all the lit- 
erary masters Raleigh’s time 
scratched down lines of genius in an 
atmosphere colored and scented with 
smoke might reasonably 
expect to find literature fairly reeky 
with smoke Mr. Knight has 
shown us that such is not the case, 
for after thirty ye 

} 


Ing ne 


less 


since 


( louds, one 


verse 


ars of careful col 
hold of 
and fifty smoke 


which can be possess 


lect- 


has got less than 


one hundred poems 


said to 


lhe 


and 


iny 


‘rmanent value most nota 


pe 
ble poems in Pipe Pouch are, 


! 
(on Receipt ot a 


sumably by W. H. 
\ Winter 


Rare Pipe, pre- 
Burleigh; Mr. 
Evening Hymn 
Fire; Mr. Aldrich’s fine 
and Mr. Kipling’s capi 
Bethrothed, which begins: 


Lowell’s 
to My 

Latakia ; 
tal The 


Open t old gar-box, get me a Cuba 


running crossways, 
» and I are out. 


and 


M. F. 


BALLADS. With 
By Caroline Hazard 
Mifflin & Co, 


NARRAGANSETT 
and Lyrics 
ton: Houghton, 


Songs 

Bos 
This little volume is so attzac- 
tively bound that one eagerly seizes 
it, in anticipation of the geod things 
within. Miss Hazard has 
for her themes a section of country 
with which she is evidently familiar, 
and which has been but little trav- 
ersed by writers. In the first sec- 
tion of the book, which is devoted to 
Narragansett Ballads, one is car- 
ried back to the scenes of the 17th 
and :8th centuries, to the deeds of 
white men and Indians in a time 
which presents limitless possibilities 
for poetic painting. There 1s con- 
siderable merit in Miss Hazard’s 
work, but a regrettable lack of local 
coloring. 


chosen 


The poem of Hanna’s Hill gives | F 


the strongest bit of atmosphere, 
and is gruesomely related—a story 
of a slave’s attempt to escape, and 
the cruel, original punishment de- 
signed therefor by his master. 
Among the songs and lyrics, the 
Closed Gentian and Rue and Roses 
are the best. L. M. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

There are at least three 
romantic love-tales about 
fashionable life — society as the sev- 
eral writers have found it. One 
writes from the outside, consulting a 
ful points, and 


working enough 


_Joseph Knight Co., 
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french phrases into the dialogue to 
make it look diéstingué. Another 
tes from within yes, but rather 
yne who should stand behind the 

iir at dinner instead of sitting in 

1 Jeames de la Pluche removed to 
third or fourth generation of 
sperity, but whose calves still ache 
those in father’s place. 
books, however, as ‘The Story 

le 


- th his 
Such 

Lawrence Garthe by Ellen Olney 
Kirk are as true in 


words to the social atmosphere they 


feeling as in 


resent. The vell-bred, selfish 
ease of speech and manners. the sea- 
sonable round of engagements for 
so-called pleasure, where Cupid’s ar- 
w hit or miss, here and there, are 

t set forth by adventitious aids; 
irtist knows her world so well, 
her story Is genteelly told. Yet 

ill its cosmopolitan seeming, it 

he 


very, very narrow world. 


story as a story is rather original in 


nception, extremely vivacious in 
gue and incident, and almost 
tragically strong in spots. rhe 
or’s wit and force seem to fall 


it the supreme moment in love 

and 
marked as to be sur} 
of her skill ey erywhe re else. 


scenes, then the failure is so 


rising, because 


rhe “I 


love you love you love yous!” 
the “Dear ones!” and all that, seem 
1 sadly weak concession to literary 


and 
Then, 


iste below-stairs, school-girl 


sentimentality above. too, the 


conclusion, § after 


kiss-and-make-up 
r mistakenly-rejected Algernon has 
half 


ind caught up with 


wed his drooping, darling 
nd the world, 


it last beside the usual Swiss 
yuntain lake, is 
oh for the li 
ish of the hammock 


Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


comnic¢ nplac e 


é yu ohtest overed 


paper-¢ 
season. ( Bos 


tor 
LOT 


Maurice, or The Red Jar is the 


tle given by the Countess of Jersey 
to one of the most attractive of the 
Christmas story books. It isa real 
fairy story of the old-fashioned kind 


the wonders of 
science thinly disguised, but with the 
manifest impossibilities of fairy land 
so dear to the youthful heart. ‘The 
moral, too, is by no means sugar- 
coated and we are all the more de- 
lighted to see the little hero work his 
way through all the 
brought on by his own disobedience 
ind stand triumphant in the end. 
\ll boy readers will especially enjoy 
the story of the fight with the army 
of horrible monsters, the lion-headed 
crocodile and the crocodile-headed 
lions, the spiders as large as elephants 
ind gigantic gorillas surrounding 
heir master who wears a helmet of 
wasps clinging together. Another 
blood-curdling, and therefore delight- 
ful,description is that of the fire-king 
in such a fury that his armour melts 
and runs off him in And 
the fire-king’s baby, who gets so hot 
when he cries that he can hardly be 
held, is sure to be a favorite. 

lo add to the charm of the volume 

is beautifully gotten up and the il- 
lustrations are particularly successful. 
(New York: MacMillan & Co.) 


The new edition of the novels of 
Henry Kingsley, which the Scribners 
are bringing out, aims to place in 
the hands of readers very 
pleasant tales in very pleasing form. 
It would be difficult to say whether 
Henry Kingsley gains or loses by 
fact that his brother was the 
Canon of Chester, and that the men- 
tion of the name recalls Hypatia and 
Alton Locke even before Geoffry 
Hamlyn; but it is fair to say, and 
true, that these words of his do not 
Shine by reflected light, and do not 
need the fame of his brother Charles 


and deals not with 


difficulties 


streams. 


some 


the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


to enable them to live in literature. 
The volumes already published are 
Ravenshoe, that photographic picture 
of English life just before the Cri- 
mean war; Austin Elliot; and The 
Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, 
are of the earliest and perhaps the 
most remarkable romances of the 
English in Australia. The volumes 


are published in charming style, 
handy in size and shape. 
Little Ike Templin and Other 


Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, the author of Mr. Billy Downs, 


Stories. By 


is a collection of short stories pub- 
lished 
Century, Cosmopolitan, 
well known magazines, 
arranged in book form. 


at various times in Harper’s, 
other 
now 


and 
and 
Che stories 
are interesting; there are many hum- 
orous situations, well told, and unex 
pathos surprise 


All the 


wholesome. 


pec ted touches of 


one at times. stories are 


thoroughly 


> 


\ powerful and interesting story 
is The Crucfixion of Phillip Strong, 


by Chas. M. Sheldon. (Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg.) It tells of struggle 
with the worid, the flesh, and the 
devil; a struggle partly successful 


and partly not. It ends with: 


‘Servant of God, well hast thou fought 
Che bitter fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause of 
truth.” 
We owe to the pen of a Kansas 


minister this impressive record of 
what might, indeed with rare excep- 
tion must, happen when a man fol 
lows conscience to the end and both 
preaches and acts in earnest simpli 


} 


ity the ( hristlike life. 


The strong protest against the 
evils of the day, with its continuous 
thread of interest in the personality 
of its hero ind the skil tf 1ts dra 
matic close, deserves wide attention. 

wittle Journeys Abroad by Mary 
Bowers Warren (lLoston Joseph 
Knight Company) is a handsome 


travel 
the 


brochure made up of fireside 


stories written by one who has 
art to tell simply what she has seen 
and what she thinks, and to treat 
historic associations gracefully in a 
fresh way. Chere is no attempt at 
continuity; the authoress’ chats 
briefly in a picturesque way about 
incidents of sojourn in France, Ger- 
many, {italy and England. ‘The book 
is fully illustrated by several artists 
of unequal ability. 

Although Virginia Townsend, the 
author of Sirs, Only Seventeen, evi- 
dently intended to make her heroine 
the centre of attraction in this story, 


the reader’s attention and interest 
are throughout focussed upon the 
sturdy young brother Tom and his 


relations with Dake 
boy from the slums. 
The book is rather a collection of 
pleasing incidents than a connected 
story, but taken as a whole it is dis- 
tinctly of the kind that is needed. 
It offers to boys and girls of four- 
teen to eighteen years of age a most 
wholesome and helpful example of 
what it is possible for them to do 
towards strengthening others by their 
friendship, and shows them how they 


Cramley, the 


are at their best when doing for 
others; and to older people, young 
Tom Draycott’s management of a 


most difficult problem in charity may 


well serve as a model. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

Mrs. Wesselhoeft has filled her 
tale of the Fairy Folk of Blue Hill 
full of a sympathy very like that 
which makes charming the fairy 
tales of George Macdonald. Her 


giants and gnomes are people as real 
as the goblins that harassed Curdie, 
and her scenes are much 
more real than the pond with the 
leak that the ‘light princess ’ stopped 


ever so 


up. They are real scenes in the vi- 
cinity of our Blue Hill ‘at Milton. 
he authoress begins with a pleas- 
ant account of the origin of the 
granite quarries at Quincy, and goes 
on to tell about creatures and people 
that lived hereabouts in the very old 
days. ‘The moral, which is however 
not obtrusively thrust upon you, is 
that not only this world but also even 
fairyland looks lovely 
able to you according to the lovely or 
state of mind. 
he book is sure to please children. 
(Boston: Joseph Knight Co.) 


or disagree 


disagreeable your 


A well written story of the strug- 
gles and achievements of the daugh- 
ter of a poor but talented engineer is 
Hope Benham, by Nora Perry. Hay 
ing a love for music, Hope Benham 
sells flowers to earn enough money 
to buy 
so is taunted by a snobbish rich girl. 
The child bravely perseveres, and 
later her father becomes wealthy and 


her violin, and while doing 


she is sent to a school in New York. 
Ihe little bits of girl life at school 
are charmingly told. Butthe author 
point 
out the equality between the girls who 
belong to old and wealthy families 
and Hope,the daughter of the work 
man. She does indeed describe how 
character, not worldly position,should 
be our standard of worth; but she 
makes Hope show a decided feeling 
or superiority over those 


goes too far when she tries to 


she de- 
scribes as “ poor ignorant people who 
are helped by the missions and the 
unions, like the people at the North 
End,” 


resents 


at the very moment when she 


such a feeling towards het 


self in those more fortunately placed 


in the social scale. By this incon 
sistency the lesson the author has 
sought to teach loses all its force. 


Little, Brown & Co.) 
a << PP, 


( Boston 


At the Gates of Samaria, by John 
William Locke, is one of the very 
few novels of the day whose authors 
are possessed, in any marked degree, 
of the ability to discuss the various 
phases of the social question in a 
manner at once artistic and convinc- 
ing. In addition to this, the author 
has the rare merit of keeping strictly 
upon his own grounds as a story 
teller, without encroaching 
those of the moralist. If originality 
is not a prominent characteristic, 
there is, on the other hand, a free- 
dom, a warmth of coloring, a pictur- 
esqueness and a power of character- 


upen 


ization that more than compensates 
for its absence The style, though 
smooth, is somewhat heavy and _in- 
flexible; this, however, is greatly re- 
lieved by occasional touches of very 
pleasant humor. A too idealistic 
treatment of the chief actors, per- 
haps, is the only serious fault of a 
novel which is a promising indica- 
tion of what can be accomplished in 
the direction of subordinating inci- 
dent to the development of charac- 
ter. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
¢.-4: 


The compiler of Because I Love 
You, a collection of love poems, has 
brought together many of the finest 
gems in the English language, both 
old favorites and work of 
recent writers. 


the more 
Besides these, how- 


How I Made Money. 
W hile visiting my cousin in 


I learned she had been mak 
} ] ] | } 


Illinois last n onth, 
ng money plating 
gold, nickel, using the Lightning 
ter, which she told me worked verfecti 


to fj mn. 
rot home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 


silver and 





Colur , Ohio, and obtained one of their plating 
machines and I have now all the work I can do 
My brother gets the orders and I do the work, and 


irprising how much work can be had. Every 
ly has spoons, knives and forks to plate, and 
you can plate quick and nice. One week I made 
$12.s0 and this last week I made $9 and didn’t do 
much work. As this is my first lucky streak I 
give my experience, hoping others may be bene- 
fited as much as I have been. CARRIB GRIMES, 
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ever, there are many poems of much 
less merit, which suffer by contrast 
with the company they are in, and 
while none are objectionable, or in 
bad taste, they serve to dilute the 
quality of the book. Besides com- 
plete poems there are numerous frag- 
ments, couplets and even single 
lines, mostly of considerable merit, 
but they are rather abrupt and dis- 
connected. An alphabetical index 
of titles or first lines would greatly 
add to the convenient use of the 
book, and it is a pity the publishers 
cannot give such a Christmas gift 
book a binding in better taste. 


NOTES. 

It is interesting to learn that a full 
biography of Dr. Holmes is to be 
written. Dr. Holmes’s Mr. 
Justice Holmes makes a general re- 
quest for the loan of all letters from 
his father, to be used in making up 
the story of the beloved Autocrat’s 
life. Doubtless the request will be 
universally granted; it ought to be. 
he letters are to be sent 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 

he English Omar Kayydm Club, 
having learned that the poet’s tomb 
at Naishapur is neglected and falling 
to dec ay, has petitioned the Shah of 
Persia to restore it. 


son, 


to Messrs. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company will 
shortly publish a novel by John 
Mackie, entitled, The Devil’s Play- 
ground. ‘The scene is laid in Cana- 
da, on the frontier, and the story is 
full of action his is Mr. Mackie’s 
first novel, and his publishers believe 
it will prove a succese. 

Harper & Bros. publish a Bread 
and butter Miss, by George Paston, 
and George Bruce’s Wayside Poems. 

(he London Times says that all 
the lectures at the University of 
\thens have been suspended owing 
to serious disturbances among the 
students because Latin is henceforth 
to be required for the law school ex- 
amination. 

The latest D. C. Heath books are 
Traumereien, edited by Professor Van 
der Smissen of the University of ‘To- 
ronto, An Inductive Course in Phys- 
ics for Grammar Schools, by Mr. F, 
H. Bailey, once teacher of Physics in 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s School, in this 
city, and an abridged edition of 
Jules Verne’s Ze four du monde en 
guatre-vingt jours, with notes by 
Prof. Edgren of the University of 
Nebraska, 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers an- 
Madame Blanc’s book on 
American W:imen, Madame Blanc 
(Th. Bentzon) writes interestingly 
about things American ; her articles 
in the Kerue des Deux Mondes about 
American authors have had a great 
vogue in France. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to pub- 
lish Mr. William Watson’s latest col- 
lection or Odes and Other Poems, 
including the verses of the would-be 
poet laureat recently published, 
week by week, in the Spectator. The 
same house has also in hand Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood’s profound 
work on Dreams, wherein Mr. Green- 
wood deals with telepathy, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pott’s book of small essays 
called From a New England Hillside, 
Dr. Ernst Haeckell’s work with the 
interesting title The Confession of 


nounce 


(Continued on page 6.) 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO.., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable 
in all business transactions and financially able to car- 
ry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Wavpinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, ac ting direct- 
lv upon the blood and mucus serfaces of the system. 
Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. 
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Faith of a Man of Science, and an 


important series called the Social 
England Series being a_ history 
in several volumes of social life 


in the British Isle writtén by vari- 
ous eminent people. The clever ar- 
ticles of Mr. ©. J. Cornish about 
animals at the Zoo, also, have been 
collected, and will be published with 
illustrations. 

Mr. Bellamy’s Century of Cha- 
rades has sprung in an instant into 
public favor. In certain Mount Ver- 
non Street drawing rooms, the guests 
now address each other with “ My 
first pours out at early teas.” The 
Castillian Club has used it to while 
away the moments just before the 
meetings, and the booksellers tell us 
that it has exceeded in number of 
copies sold any of the publications 
of the month 

The Critic of December 
tains another of Mr. Zangwill’s in- 
teresting talks on Men, Women and 
Books, dealing appreciatively with 
the efforts to please the little ones 
made today by our best writers and 
artists. The number contains 
views of Dr. Dunning’s Congrega- 
tionalists in Ameriea and Prof. 
Briggs’s long-expected Messiah of 
the Gospels. 

Herbert Spencer has issued a pam- 
phlet to show how wrong are Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s ideas, expressed in 
Social Evolution. Mr. Kidd’s book 
by the way has procured for him pro- 
motion; he is now Superintendent 
of Death-duty statistics. 

Book News for December, the hol- 
iday issue, is increased to twice the 
usual size, and is full of holiday hints 
for bookish people. Its pages are 
illustrated with sample pictures from 
books of the month. 

The latest literary sensation in 
London is the newest book of poems 
of John Davidson. The poems are 
said to be particularly strong yet 
simple withal. 

With the holidays comes an excel- 
lent new periodical for intelligent 
boys and girls, called the Young Peo- 
ple’s Magazine. It is planned to 
suit youths and maidens, too old for 
stories of mud-pies, and, though not 
too old for tales of adventure, and 
even good fairy stories, yet old 
enough, nevertheless to desire some 
serious reading, along with their fic- 
tion. So, following a tale of pure 
imagination, Santa Claus’s Home, by 
Helen M. Cleveland. comes a little 
account of who Mother Goose really 
was ;.a good little account, by Fred- 
erick Elton Cleveland. And after 
that there is an article, in which 
Agnes Mason Leonard has told, as 
well as she could in the space alloted 
her about the Christ-Child in Art. 
The form of the Magazine is good, 
and the illustrations are superior 
half-tones. The Eaton-Dunlop Com- 
pany, Boston, are the publishers. 

The Christmas number of the Bos- 
ton Budget is robed chastly in a 
white cover. The lettering and the 
border are black, but the lines are 
not too strong and so the effect is of 
immaculateness. It is a nice clean 
cover to see on your table. It en- 
closes twice as much matter as_ usu- 
ally appears in the Budget. There 
are half-tones of the prqminent mem- 
bers of the Harvard Faculty. ‘There 
is an unusually large number of tales 
of fiction ; the first and most promi- 
nent, by Mr. McPherson Fraser bears 
the excellent title The Editing of 
Creswick. The story is full of those 
apt comparisons and direct allusions 
that make Mr. Fraser’s work inter- 
esting. Mr. David Dwight Wells 
has a Christmas story, and so have 

Cora Stuart Wheeler, and Arthur A. 
Folsom and besides these stories 


15 con- 


re- 


BOSTON 


there are many others. The usual 


number of notes about people is 
greatly increased. The number is 
excellent. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that they have in preparation a 


History of the Fifth Army Corps, 
by Wm. H. Powell, Lieut.-Colonel 
U.S.A. The History will be com- 
prised in a large octavo volume, 
with maps, plans, and portraits, and 
will present a full and complete 
account of the movements and oper- 
ations of the Corps from the organ- 
ization of the First Division to the 
close of the war, together with a de- 
scription of the battles in which it 
was engaged. The book will be 
printed in the same general style as 
the History of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, issued two years ago by 
Messrs. Putnam. The publication 
of the History of the Fifth Army 
Corps will be entered upon as soon 
as a sufficient number of orders for 
it have been secured to return the 
cost of the production of the edition. 
Col. Powell’s narrative has received 
the cordial approval of Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter, Alexander 5S. 
Webb, and others of the veteran 
officers of the Corps. It is their 
opinion that the narrative is not 
only an excellent piece of work in 
itself, but that it constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to the history 
of the war and of the country. 

Mr. W. E. Norris, writing about 
the art of making novels, says by 
way of illustration: “In a certain 
country there was a Scotch 
cook whose scones were beyond all 
praise. Implored by a_ southern 
lady to reveal the secret of her un- 
varying success, she replied, after 
long consideration, ‘Aweel, mem, ye 
just take your girdle, ye see, and 
and make a scone.’ Quite you 
just take your pen and paper and 

and write a novel. No directions 
could be more beautifully succinct ; 
but, unfortunately, it is almost as 
difficult for a writer who has reached 
a point of moderate proficiency in 
his calling to say how this is to be 
done as it was for the cook to ex- 
plain how scones ought to be made.” 

George Meredith announces that 
his new novel in Scribner’s will be 
smooth in style and simple in phrase. 
And yet people had thought Mr. 
Meredith’s style part of his thought. 
If it is not it is pure affectation, and 
one may be just as disgusted as one 
pleases with Mr. Meredith. But the 
style affected or not is undeniably 
fascinating. 

The presence in this country of 
the Very Rev’d Dr. S. Reynolds 
Hole, Dean of Rochester Cathedral, 
England, is giving a lively impetus 
to the sale of the Dean’s reminiscen- 
ces, in the volumes Memories of 
Dean Hole and More Memories of 
Dean Hole, published by Macmillan 
& Co. 

Ginn & Company have published 
Factors in Organic Evolution, a Syl- 
labus of a Course of Elementary Lec- 
tures delivered in Leland Stanford 
Junior University, by David Starr 
Jordan, President of the University. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that they will shortly begin the pub- 
lication of a serial to be entitled 
Little Journeys. The journeys are 
those made by Mr. Elbert Hubbard 
to the homes and haunts of some 
well-known authors. Some of the 
authors whose homes are to be des- 
cribed are: George Eliot, 
Carlyle, John Ruskin, W. 
stone, etc. 

Chapters From Some Unwritten 
Memoirs is the title given to a series 
of excellent, brief papers by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and published 
by Harper & Bros. The same house 
announces also, A Bread and Butter 


Gen. 


house 


SO ; 


Thomas 


E. Glad- 
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Miss, by George Paston, and The 
Christmas Hirelings, by Miss Prad- 
don ; a children’s story. 

The quaint little women of Kate 


Greenaway are to be seen in a mag- 
azine for the first time, Miss Green- 
away has heretofore always drawn 
them in color and for book publica 
tion. Now, however, she is at work 
upon a special series of her curious 
tots for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journa/, 
and in that periodical they will 
ternate with a new series of 
Cox’s Brownies. 


al 
Palmer 


L. Prang & Co., whose influence 
upon illustration in this country has 
been an enormous factor in raising 
our standard of design to its present 
height, increase their prestige this 
year with their holiday cards, calen 
dars and facsimiles of color prints. 
The pictorial histories and lives are 
especially in particular, 
Columbia’s courtship, twelve designs 


good; one, 


by Walter Crane, with verses to go 
with them, is charming. The fac 


simile color prints are an attractive 
feature. Among the specialties of 
this house, doubtless the two most 
popular subjects will be the prints 
from Mr. ]. G. + ta s two spirited 
pictures, one of the Caravels and the 
other of the Viking sity: 


Part of Robinson Crusoe, with 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, has just 
been published by Macmillans. ‘Ihe 


story has been somewhat mutilated 
in the cutting, especially in the last 


part. The story of the wolf fight 
and of Friday’s adventure with the 
bear, are about all that remain of 


the second part of Defoe’s tale, and 


they seem weak from lack of their 
customary support. But perhaps the 
youngest children, not yet accus 
tomed to the story as it was, will 
look with favor on the fragments of 
it that are set before them. The 


binding is rather attractive. 


The new edition of Pride and pre- 
judice, published by Macmillan & Co., 


with illustrations by Hugh Thomson 


is a mighty pretty piece of book 
making. ‘The green cover is spread 


all over with the tail feathers of a 
peacock in gold. Irreverent people 
may say the peacock is moulting, but 
at all events the effect is good. Mr. 
George Saintsbury, who writes the 
preface gives little more than a sum 
mary of what has already been said 
about Jane Austen. He ends with 
the remark that Elizabeth would be 
a good girltomarry. Diana Vernon, 
he thinks he should fall in love with, 
but Elizabeth is the girl for a wife. 
Every one to his taste; but there will 
not be many young men to agree with 
Mr. Saintsbury in deeming Elizabeth 
better for anything at all than Diana. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


FICTION AND POETRY. 

Captain Brand. By Lieut. Henry A. Wise, U.S. 
N. New York: Harper & Bros. socts 

Discords. By George Egerton. Boston: Roberts 
Bros $1 oo 

In the Lion’s Mouth. By Eleanor C. Price. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for sale by W. B 
Clark & Co. $1.50 

The Fairy Folk of Blue Hill. By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. For sale by W. 
B. Clark & Co. $1.25 

The Magic Oak Tree 3y Lord Brabourne. New 


York: Macmillan & Co 
The Yellow Book 


75 cts 
An Illustrated Quarterly. Lor 


n- 
don: John Lane. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.50 
BIOGRAPHY 
_ Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) of the Prince de Join- 
ville. Translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 

sale by Little, Brown & Co $2.25 
The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. 2 v. 
Edited by Augustus J.C. Hare. Boston: Houghto 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 
SCIENCE, 
The Causes of Warm and Frigid Periods. By C. A 


M. Taber. Boston: G. H 


HISTORY. 
The Dawn of Civilization. 
Illustrated. By G. Maspero. Edited by Prof. A. H 
Sayce. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS. 
Fagots for the Fireside 
By Lucretia P. Hale. 
Co. $1.25 
The Fedual Income Tax Explained. 
Gould and George F. Tucker. 
& Co. 
The Hero Tales of Ireland. Collected by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


Wiis 


Egypt and Chaldea 


7-§° 


(New and Revised edition). 
Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & 


By John M 
Boston: Little, Brown 
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Sketches, Keminicences, and Confessions 
By ALMON GUNNISON, D. D. illustrated 
by Frederic Remington and Willian 
Hamilton Gibso 241 pp-. $1 5 
The v ime 1s ‘ gt eat refineme 
anufactur ene ep 

THE PURPOSE OF GOD. 

By JoserpH SmirH DonGce, A. M., | 

12mo, 265 pp. Net 75 cents. 
The volume t 

forth that form a \ enuiiaes Ok toun 

thor’ gt t Christians w 

to ac t It is an earnest, t g ‘ 

t ter n gicai t 1k 
Cong? 2 

WHEN WE WERE LITTLE. 

By MABEL S. EMERY Price, 75 cents 
** Among the dainty Christmas book f 

‘When We Were I tle" will easily rank an 

rest Miss Emery introduces some real child: 

real country home , with real friends an i real dogs 

what can be more ideal than real child life Miss 

Clark's pictures are excellent Today 


BACK TO THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW. 
An effort to 


ciosely 


connect more 
Testaments. By ANSON BARTIE CURTIS 
B. D., Fh. D. Professor of Hebrew 
Tufts College Divinity School.  12mo, 
325 pp. Net $1.00. 


a 


I think that vou have followed the true mechod of 
approach to the New Testament,” Pref W. H 
Andover 

JUST ISSUED, 
THE LEISURE OF GOD, 


and Other Studies of the Spiritual Evolutiot 
By JOHN COLEMAN ADAms,'D. D 


THE CHURCH AND SECULAR LIFE. 
By FREDERICK W. HAMILTON. 75 cents 


$1 





For sale by ali bo by mail, p 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


30 West Street, Boston. 





__ EDUCATIONAL. 


BRApForD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 





For the higher education of youn 
Building unsurpassed for comfort 
[Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove Zz 
and skating. Classical and gener: f 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. 
mences Sept 12, 1304. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mas 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828 





For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especia 
care for health and for individual neeas. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Instit 
of Technology, for business and for col 

e. Special students received into all « 
a oe as and Physics are taug) t by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
rhere is Military Drill for boys. ‘93 Bayiste 


Street, Copley Square 


Ailes for Teaching Art and 
History. 
The Prang Epudati 


nal Cx mpany are now } 

lishing a series of reproducttons of fine | 
graphs of famous bui ‘dings aud monuments 4s 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproduct ions are about 20 x 
size, of the same color as the original photograp"s 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. 

An illustrated circular, showing the sub) 
thus far published, will be mailed on application t© 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By their works ye shall know them 


~TEVENSON essayist, ballad- 
S singer, story-writer great 
Stevenson is dead. The flickering, 
nany tinted light that shone from 
ely Pala Hill in the far Southwest 
seas is out. The one man who was 
ferent from all men, yet like all 
has gone to his place and 

g is over the literary world. 
Robert Louis Stevenson was, in 
early every way, most remarkable 
f all contemporary writers. The 


story of his uncertain life, as we know 

s unpleasant: he began life on a 
or health, a consumptive youth 
ambition; he wandered 
tirelessly over two hemispheres ; he 
und solace at last in the island air 
the South sea. As he roamed, so 


i single 


¢ 


he wrote — fitfully, whenever the 
spell wason him: on land or aboard 
ship, amidst scenes of adventure, 
with the sky for roof and the sun for 
lamp, or in the secluded quiet of a 
study in some temporary city dwell- 
ng. From the outset, his mind 
arned for things romantic; he 
pped the books of Defoe, Scott 
ind Dumas and of Poeand Hugo for 

blood; and when he was not 
actually living in romance, he was 


ng about it. In 
n Memories 


lreami The Manse, 
and Portraits, most ex- 
among essay-books, he 


“Yes, parts of me have seen life 


quisite says, 
, and 
met adventures, and sometimes met 
well. And away in the still 

uudier past, the threads that make 
me up can be traced by fancy into 
the bosoms of thousands and mil- 
lions of ascendants.” Farther on, 
in the chapter on Romance, he med- 
itates: “ . tracts of young fir, 
and low rocks that reach into deep 
soundings, particularly torture and 
delight me. Something must have 
happened in such places Some 
speak distinctly. Certain 
dank gardens cry aloud for a murder 
certain old houses demand to be 
haunted; certain coasts are set apart 
for shipwreck. Other spots again 


them 


places 


seem to abide their destiny, suggest- 
ive and inpenetrable.” 
hus Stevenson was of us: yet not 


tus. From the beginning, his at- 
like De Quincey’s, belonged 

to the past; and as De Quincey 
sought the corners of London, so he 
sought the ends of the earth; the 
historical spirit was in him. He 
wrote always from his own time, a 
sombre-hued reflector flashing up 
images from the dim vistas of two 
entures. He was nothing less than 
a sort of psychological 
enigma ; at one time all contrasts and 
inconsistencies, at another, and less 
frequent, the most temperate and 
balanced of men. Therein lay his 
seat power ; the personality behind 
the lines caused the world to marvel. 
To him, above all men, life was a 

same,and Fate made him a cautious, 
feverish player. For him, life was a 
walk along the brink of a precipice 
fringed with pretty, wind-kissed 
“Owers ; he dared not linger, for fear 
of a false step; and below, as he 
looked dow n, all was black and for- 
bidding. So the future meant little 
to him ; ; the Present was a synonym 
for uncertainty. But the Past, the 


tention, 


a ' prodigy, 


far-reaching, glorious, hallowed Past, 
was everything ; that 
at least, and he came to regard it as 
Life. It is beyond the possible for 
many of us to hold sucha view; if 
it were not, and we did hold it, the 
world would be a desolate arena of 
alarms wherein men stalk as 
delicate, needle-tingered shadows. 
Che most sorrowful of 
attends such a conception of life. 
He, it so well and so re- 
gretfully, says in Memories and Por- 
traits: *“*A certain thread of mean 
ing binds them. Memories of child- 
hood and youth, portraits of 
who have gone before us in 
taken together, 
that ‘I have 
lost a while,’ 
once myself.” Alone, 
din of the world, 
half-resigned, he sighed for home 
and the sweet heather on the hills 
that saw his birth. 

Memories and 
lection of 


he was sure of 


would 
melancholies 


who knew 


those 
battle, 
they build up a 
loved long 
the face of 


face 
and 
what was 
beyond the 
disconsolate, yet 


since 


col 
unsurpassed in 
beauty of diction and poetic 
ment. Nothing has been evolved 
during the past fifty that de 
serves to be mentioned in the 
breath with them. 
there is anything in English litera- 
ture which »pproaches the fascina- 
tion, the couiemplative charm of The 
Manse. Herein 
all the wholesome 
niscence. 
Contrast with Memories and Por- 
traits any of the sad man’s novels; 
for instance, the greatest of all, Kid- 
napped. Remember David’s Uncle 
Ebenezer, the irrascible, petulant, 
miserly blackguard, and the clammy, 


Portraits is a 
¢ ssays 


senti- 


years 
same 
It is doubtful if 


one may revel in 


delights of remi- 


haunted rooms in his home; remem- 
ber the wild flight in the heather, 
journeying by night—bruised, hun- 


gry, with only raw brandy to moisten 
parched throats. ‘Take another, The 
Wrong Box; remember the grim, un- 
clean humor in mistaking a coffin for 
an express box. ‘Take Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Take The Master of Bal- 
lantrae; remember the duel in the 
still, frosty night in the light of two 
candles; remember the journey in 
the wilderness and Secundra Dass 
digging up the grave: ‘Secundra 
paid no attention to our remarks, 
digging swift as a terrier in the loose 
earth the moon shining strong, 
and the shadows of the standers-by 

The next moment I beheld his 
eyelids flutter; the next they rose en- 
tirely, and the week-old corpse looked 
me for a moment in the face.” 

Contrast with all that wild adven- 
ture, morbidness and ghastliness, the 
Child’s Garden of Verses: clean, 
healthful, crisp, memory-voyages told 
with charming simplicity and such 
exquisite touch——fresh, poetical wisps 
that awaken the perfume of flowers 
and the songs of birds. Few things 
equal themin simple loveliness. ‘Then, 
for more contrast, remember the 
smell of the sea in The Wrecker, the 
storm, the burning wreck, the swarms 
of sea-birds. 

Stevenson’s versatility approached 
the marvellous, when one considers 
the masterful excellence of his style. 
But that which characterizes his 
novels alone is probably what will 
make his name live longest—-that 


grewsome weirdness, that eerie qual- 
ity which enthralls, Add the ever- 
present and astounding element of 
plausibility which cloaks all his nar- 
rative, and the genius for felicitous 
phrase—smooth, apt, polished—and 
there results—Stevenson --there could 
be no other. 


| DARE say nearly every civilized 

being has sometime heard of the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Perhaps 
one-fourth of the reading world has 
been refreshed by Paul Du Chaillu’s 
book of 


that name, though few per- 
sons know that he invented the 


poetic title. It, more than the book 
—strange to say--caused publisher 
John Murray of London to buy the 
manuscript. Mr. Du Chaillu is now 
in New York putting the finishing 
touches to Aslog, a Norseland story, 
which will recall vividly his Ivar the 
Viking. Aslog was one of the fa 
mous women of the North who lived 
in the seventh century. Mr. Du 
Chaillu will describe the character 
and customs of her people. He has 
written me that he has some 6500 
pages of unreviewed manuscript on 
the Gustavus Adolphus, 
who may be the chief figure in a book 
before long. 


renowned 


LONG the line of English opinion 


of American books and_ book- 
writers, there is a great deal of 
honest and free and sweet appre- 


It is not to be confounded 
with that other gushing stuff whereof 
you read a week ago, This, 
forinstance, from the London Leader, 
“Who is Julia Ward 


ciation. 


is wholesome: 


Howe? This is the question which 
we can imagine a perturbed reader 


of the names of the 
rial Committee 


Tennyson Memo- 
asking. Well, she is 
of the most delightful women in 
Boston society. She is the authoress 
of that stately Battle Hymn of the 
Republic which once sent a thrill of 
patriotic emotion through the North- 
ern States. To-day, she tells you 
with a smile that she has lived a very 
long life. So she has, but her age 
has not withered the variety of her 
conversation or robbed her of the 
grace of her carriage and feature. 
She has a charming, old-world man- 
ner with her, and men who talk with 
her at her house in Beacon street, 
Boston, might imagine that they had 
enjoyed a conversation with the hos- 
tess of the out-of-date and abandoned 
salon.” 


one 


HERE is much moon-talk run- 
ning in the magazine notes of 
this and one other country concern- 
ing the authorship of The Green Car- 
nation. The sensibilities of Mr. 
Hitchins, the young literary meteor 
who wrote the book, have been jum- 
bled severely, I am told, by the buzz- 
saw nature of the gossip his offspring 
has set astir. Mr. Oscar Wilde, like 
the worm in Shakespeare, has turned. 
Mr. Hitchins would do well to for- 
sake London for awhile. 


HERE has come into my hands 
from the press of Roberts 
Bros., a clean, pretty little book 
which, as one person advised me, 
me, approaches very closely a 
real work of genius. Its weighty 
title is the Minor Tactics of Chess, 
by Franklin K. Young and Edwin 
Howell. Mr. Young has told me 
that the book is the first of a series 
of three which he set out to write 
some eleven yearsago. The authors 
are both well known Boston newspa- 
per men. Mr. Howell was a chess 
pupil of Alexander Sellman of Balti- 


THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


For i1so08 
Will contain a new Serial, to run through 
twelve numbers, entitled 


A SINGULAR LIFE, 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Studies in Great Literature, 


New Figures in Literature and 
Art. 
Studies of men and women who are com- 
ing forward into public notice. 
International Papers, 
A series of articles treating of existing re- 
lations and historical passages between 
the United States and other countries, 
Contemporaneous European 
Affairs. 
Discussions of important questions and 
leaders of Europe. 
Political History. 
Such papers as Dr. Frederic 
of Seward’s 
Compromise 


Bancroft’s 
Attitude toward 
and Secession. 


Politicaland Industrial Questions 
Treating with special knowledge and im- 
partiality topics of commanding interest in 
American politican and industrial life 

Education. 

Special regard will be paid to this subject 
in its varied forms. 

An Announcement of Importance 
During 1895 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a 
series of historical papers entitled 
Virginia and Her Neighbors. 

TERMS: 


* $4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 

35 cents a number With new life-size portraits of 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfel- 
lew, Bryant, or Holmes, $5.00 each additional 
Portrait, $1.00 


dis« ussion 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender 
and therefore remittance should be made by money- 
order draft, or registered letter to 


Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


more, and is considered an expert ; 
Mr. Young is the champion of New 
England and certainly one of the 
foremost among American chess 
players. The appearance of their 
book has been awaited with no mea- 
gre curiosity ever’since its coming 
was announced, chiefly on account of 
the notice attracted by Mr. Youngs’ 
peculiar method of play. The de- 
mand for the first volume in the 
series was so great in England and 
Germany that a London house 
bought at once a re-duplication of 
Roberts Bros’ plates. And, as to 
this country, the Boston house as- 
serts that the sales of the book from 
individual orders will exceed those 
of any volume issued by them this 
season. 


R. Francis Thompson, England’s 
new poetic genius, is living 
in a monastery, broken in health. 
An American writer who lately vis- 
ited Mr. Maynell--the London Cath- 
olic editor who ‘discovered’ young 
‘Thompson-—- spoke to him about the 
poet’s use of long, uncommon, heavy 
words, such as ‘temerarious’ and ‘per- 
purate.’ Mr. Maynell replied, with 
evident seriousness, ‘Shakespeare 
was a genius. He introduced words 
before unheard of. Thompson is 
said by everyone to be a genius. 
Why has he not the same right?” 


The French Academy has just dis- 
tributed its annual prizes. The Go- 
bert Literary prize of 10,ooof. went 
to M. Albert Vandal for his Napo- 
léon et Alexandre, the finest histori- 
cal work which has appeared since 
1870. M. Dérouléde took the Jean 
Reynaud prize for his peasant and 
military songs, M. Paradi the Toirac 
prize of 4,ooof. for his drama La 
Reine Juana, and M. Angellier the 
Marcelin Guérin prize for his book 
on Robert Burns. M. Jussurand re- 
ceived the Botta gold medal as editor 
of the Collection des Grands Ecri- 
vains Frangais. 
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Jobn Ritchie Jr 


HE laiest issue of the Astronomi- 
cal Journal announces that prize 
number one has been awarded to 
Prof. J. G. Porter of the Observatory 
of Cincinnati. ‘These prizes were of- 
fered some two years ago by a gen- 
tleman of this city interested in As- 
tronomy, who, not wishing to adver- 
tise himself, desired the name of the 
Journal to be attached tothem. His 
identity is known only to the Dr. 
Gould and his assistants. Mention 
of the prizes has been made in THe 
COMMONWEALTH at different times. 
They are four in number, the first 
being a sum of two hundred dollars 
to the observer, resident of the 
United States, who has made the 
best series of determinations of posi- 
tions of comets between March 31, 
1893, and September 30, 1894. ‘The 
second prize is the sum of four hun- 
dred dollars for the best determina- 
tion of the path of a periodical co- 
met. ‘Ihe judges announce that no 
award can be made of the latter, pre- 
sumably through lack of contestants. 
This is to be regretted, since one ob- 
ject of this prize was the strengthen- 
ing of our astronomy in a depart- 
ment in which it is particularly weak. 
The other prizes are not yet due, 
the time which they cover having 
still some months to run. One of 
them is for the observation of varia- 
ble stars and the other for the best 
theory of the rotation of the earth, 
with reference to the variation of lat- 
itude. ‘The judges in whose hands 
lies the determination of the awards 
are three in number, Prof. Asaph 
Hall of Washington, Prof. Lewis 
Boss of Albany and Dr. S. C. Chand- 
ler of Cambridge, a board so strong 
that question cannot be raised as to 
the propriety of its decisions. 

In this connection, the man to 
whom the award has been made and 
the institution which he represents 
are worthy of a word or two of com- 
ment; the more so since in a pre- 
vious article a mistatement as to the 
optical equipment crept into a Com- 
MONWEALTH article, and the Observa- 
tory was included in a class to which 
it does not belong. 

The Observatory of Cincinnati 
was one of the earliest ‘in the coun- 
try, its parent institution, the Astro- 
nomical Society of Cincinnati, being 
founded in 1842. There was a De- 
pot of Charts in Washington, and 
Harvard Observatory was but two 
years old. But in no institution was 
there other than a very small tele- 
scope, for the fifteen-inch equatorial 
at Cambridge was not in place until 
1847. Certainly two years before 
this, the Observatory of Cincinnati 
had mounted a telescope of eleven 
inches aperture, the first on the 
Western Continent commensurate 
with the needs of modern astronomy. 
It was through the efforts of Prof. 
OQ. M. Mitchel that the funds were 
procured for the establishment of 
the observatory. He was the first 
director, and since the instrument 
and building had exhausted the 
funds, he agreed to serve for ten 
years without pay, depending upon 
his professorship fora living. Hard- 
ly had he made this agreement, when 
the college burned down and his sal- 
ary ceased. He then travelled about 


the country, giving to our people 
those splendid lectures which made 
him famous, returning from time to 
time to the observatory, where he 
accomplished quite a little work. 
Among other things, the first chron- 
ograph was there constructed. 
During the Civil War, science was 
practically at a standstill. In 1869, 
Prof. Cleveland Abbe became direc- 
tor, and while here, he began the 
sending out of weather predictions, 
an experiment which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Signal Service, in 
connection with which he soon went 
to Washington. Thus our present 
Weather Service had its be 
at Cincinnati Observatory. 


‘ginnings 


In 1875, Prof. Ormund Stone was 
appointed director, remaining seven 
years, and after an_ interregnum 
Prof. Jermain C. Porter assumed 
charge, coming from an active and 
creditable connection with the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Under 
Prof. Stone, new life was infused in- 
to the observatory, and the award of 
the Astronomical Journal prize by 
three of the foremost astronomers in 
the land is abundant evidence of its 
present activity. The work of the 
Cincinnati Observatory lies entirely 
within the limits of astronomy of 
precision, being largely the meas- 
ures of double stars, a zone cata 
logue and a catalogue of proper 
motion stars; and this is the more 
creditable to it, since so many insti- 
tutions have forsaken the drudgery 
of this work in favor of more bril- 
liant experiments in photography. 
The observation of comets is a de- 
partment in which this country is 
weak. And the substantial part 
which Cincinnati has borne is an 
honor to its Observatory and to 
Prof. Porter. 


HE M. P. Club met on Monday 

eyening at the residence of Prof. 
J. M. Pierce in Cambeidge, two pa- 
pers being presented before an un- 
usually large gathering of scientific 
men. The first of the topics, by 
Prof. W. E. Bylerly, was an explana- 
tion of a late review by Prof. John 
Perry of Lord Kelvin’s determina- 
tion of the age of the earth. The 
review is a very recent one, privately 
published by ‘the author, the first 
copies of which have reached this 
country within a very short time. 
Lord Kelvin’s method of determin- 
ing the age of the earth approached 
the subject from the side of physics. 
The rate of increase ‘in temperature 
from the surface of the earth inwards 
has been tolerably -well determined 
by numerous experiments. The pro- 
blem , then is to determine how long 
it w ould take a melted earth to cool 
into one presenting this rate of in- 
crease of temperature, the heat being 
conducted from the centre outw ard. 
Lord Kelvin’s computation was pre- 
sented in abstract by Prof. Byerly, 
the conclusion reached being that 
about 100,000,000 would be needed. 

The subject has been discussed by 
students ever since it was first pub- 
lished and had hitherto remained 
quite intact. Prof. Perry gives the 
matter some other considerations, 
the tendency of his arguments being 


to show that with slightly different 
assumptions the final result may be 
greatly modified. If it be assumed 
that the material of the cooled por- 
tihn of the earth does not conduct 
heat uniformly, there is the basis for 
almost any desired conclusion. Un- 
der certain other methods of treat- 
ment, the flat earth for which Lord 
Kelvin made his computations must 
be considered a sphere, and the pro- 
blem becomes a very different one. 
In this case, supposing the earth to 
be a sphere with a hardened crust 
enclosing internal molten matter, the 
loss of heat of the whole mass in the 
space of 100,000,000 years would be 
only twenty degrees. Hence even 
as much as 2,900,000,000 yearsmight 
be necessary to account for present 
conditions. 

Everyone understands, of course, 
that Lord Kelvin’s consideration 
was put forth not as an accurate one 
but as a-venture into practically un 
discovered territory ; for the nature 
of the problem allows great latitude, 
and the line of Prof. Perry’s argu 
ment is not to discredit Kelvin, but 
rather to show that with conditions 
so inexact there is opportunity to ar 
rive legitamately at 
conclusions. 
reason, 


idely different 
There seems to be no 
therefore, why geologists 
may not avail themselves of as much 
time as they think is necessary for 
the completion of their slow pro- 
cesses of erosion and deposition, and 
at the same time mathematical phys- 
ics will not oppose any absolute dis- 
proof. 

The second paper was experimen 
tal in its nature, the speaker being 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
Electrical Radiations. The immedi- 
ate relations of a magnet to its field 
were considered, it being shown that 
the field will change with the move- 
ments of the magnet. The poles of 
a horse-shoe magnet, therefore, when 
caused to vibrate, will be continually 
changing their fields and thereby 
causing electrical radiation through 
the adjacent space. These radia- 
tions will affect instruments which 
are capable of noting them. The 
apparatus used was a_ horse-shoe 
magnet, about the middle of which 
were W rapped several turns of wire. 
Upon the variation of the magnet by 
striking it, the sound could be 
heard in atelephone connected with 
the ends of the wire. The connec- 
ting wire was, however, shown to be 
unnecessary, the radiations of them- 
selves could produce the same ef- 
fect, and accordingly the telephone 
was disconnected and the experi- 
ment repeated. An ordinary wall 
is as transparent to the electrical ra- 
diations as is glass to sunlight, so 
that in an adjoining room the tele- 
phone will respond to the vibrations 
of a magnet although all possibility 
of the molecular transmission of the 
sound is avoided. 


and his subject, 


N Tuesday last a number of gen- 
tlemen met at the office of Mr. 
Millet, No. 6 Hancock avenue, to 
discuss the advisability of forming a 
society for the study of aeronautics. 
The meeting was a preliminary one, 
and it being essential to know 
whether an association of this nature 
is called for here, any gentlemen in- 
terested in the matter are desired to 
send their names to Mr. Millet. 


OME interesting studies of in- 

sect life have recently been made 
public in a paper by Charles Janet 
of the French Zoological Society. 
This investigator has been supplying 
to different species of ants artificial 
nests of plaster of Paris, and he 
finds that when once settled in 
these nests the insects are willing to 
live there permanently. Among 
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other experiments, Mr. Janet 
repeated that of Lubbock in 
and has shown that a single 
ant is capable of establishing 
ony, her progeny including 
females and workers, so that 
eonditions of existence are f 
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r the next meeting of the |] 
Scientific Society, which 
held on Tuesday evening, January 
quite a variety of topics will | 
sidered in a number of short papers 
by half a dozen different members, 
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For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootruine Syrup has b 
millions of mothers for their children tex 
soothes the child, softens the gums, a 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 


25c.ab ttle Sold t yy all druggists t 
world, Be sure and ask for ‘Mrs Wi 
ING Syrvut 


RUGS 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


We have just opened up a larg 
of Holiday Goods, to be sold 


Holiday Season at very LOW PRICES 


PERSIAN CAMEL, CARABAGH and 
SHIRVAN RUGS, 


worth $10 to $12, at - . $6.00 


Fine DAGHESTANS and repel ARS, 


Antique and Modern, worth $12 
$7.00 to $10.00 


BOKHARAS, Antique and Modern, » 
Sic to$25 - . $10.00 $15.00 


KAZAKS SHIRVANS and PERSIANS 


Long and Narrow, for halls in a varie 


Antique and M 


of sizes, worth $20 to $40 at - $16 to $23 


PLUSH MOHAIRS 


rous. size 2 feet nches x 5 feet, wort 


$24 at - : $15.75 


FOXSKINS, Mouuted on Cat, Badger ar 


Opossum, at ° 


FOXSKINS, Mounted on Felt 
WOLVES, Mounted on Felt 


SLEIGH-ROBES, Fine Fur a 
ak - - - $4.95 


BABY-CARRIAGE — 


Wool), at - - 


BABY- eae Bons, 
skin), ‘ a 


ANGORA SHEEPSKINS, 


Very Silky, worth $20, at 


Thos. O'Callaghan & Co. 


558 to 562 Washington Street. 


The Sun. 


The first of American Newspaper, 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


seautiful ar Lust 


$10.50 


The American Constitution, the 
American Idea, the American Spirit. 
These first, last, and all the time, for 
ever. 

Daily, by mail, - - $6ayeal 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a yea! 
The Weekly,. - - - $iayear 


The Sunday Sut 


Is the greatest Sunday Newspaper ® 
the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a yc! 
Address THE SUN, New York. 
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3 ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale ; 





COPYISTS AT THE LOUVRE. 


Paris which one seldom hears 
mentioned in America. I refer to 
that of copying. With us one makes 
a copy for his own pleasure or for a 
frie d: only, alas, too seldom on an 
rder. There it is quite different. 
Phere are some twenty or thirty peo- 
t the Louvre who make their liv 
y copying. They start at some 
mous picture—the Immaculate 
Conception by Murello, or the An 
tiope by Correggio—and work away 
it it for months, hoping patiently for 

rich American’ who shall at 
st come and buy it. Apparently 

times he really does come: for 


: RE is one curious trade in 
I 


ne sees Our artist copying away 
itsome other pic ture. Most of these 
sts are old, sad looking people ; 


painters, I suppose, who have proved 
1 failure in original work and who 


ire driven to get their bread to do 
such stuff as this. Yet some philos- 
her has said that the only un- 
mixed unselfish pleasure is in regard- 
some noble work of art, and 


' 
I 


surely these gloomy old people have 
hat consolation. Only I’m not 


iat they appreciate it. 


| 
¢ wm 4 
e sure Ul 


Let me try to describe to you some 
opyists. First there was a 

very terrible old lady whom we used 
ill the ‘ Dog-faced woman.’ Not 

hat she looked like Barnum’s pat- 
tern of Jo-Jo the dog-faced man ; but 
e had certain canine attributes of 
wr own. She certainly was not fair 
but it was 
when she laughed that the true in- 
wardness of her mouth—if nothing 
else—dawned upon you. She always 
worked at some enormous canvas, 


at 


k on when serious; 


out three times as high as she her- 
self, so that she usually was to be 
seen sitting on the top of a high step- 
ladder. Then, as if to contrast its 
size with the canvas, her pallette was 
always of the smallest size possible. 
Strange to say, her work was not so 
bad; with all this absurd description 
[had no doubt.prepared you to 
think it was. But in ending with her 
| must revert again to the subject of 
that mouth. It was when she yawned 
(for her copy seemed to bore her 
too) that the true horror of her Me- 
dusa face fully dawned upon you. 

Many years ago the journal L’Art 
published a most amusing series of 
articlesonthe Penstonnaires du Louvre 
—written, I think, by Ludovic Hale- 
vy and illustrated by that extremely 
clever draughtsman, Paul Renouard. 
Itgave a most graphic account of 
some of the old fossils (I refer to hu- 
man ones) to be found among the 
galleries; and some of the illustra- 
tions were so good that, when for the 
first time I entered the Sa/on Caue, 
lat once recognized as one would an 
old friend a hidious old woman who 
had been one of Renouard’s favorite 
Subje cts. Here were the young 
girls, with their mammas sitting by 
as chaperones, on the watch for some 
Possible parti more than looking at 
the picture they were copying. And 
here too was that dreadful old man 
with a sore place on the back of his 
head whom Renouard had all too 
graphically drawn. And here were 
the gay and cheerful onlookers who 
had played so large a part in Halé- 
vy’s description. 


SCULPTORS AND PAINTERS. 
| ONCE saw ina shop window a 

painting by Falguitre, the well 
known sculptor. It was of a not too 
original subject — a woman cleaning 
a tin pan — but the interest in it was 
more frem its clever handling. There 
are hundreds of painters who might 
well envy the ability of this poacher 
from another field. True, as Dr. 
lohnson said of women preachers 
(ungallantly comparing them to 
dancing dogs), “They do not do it 
well, but the wonder is that they do 
it at all.” ‘This, however, is hardly 
fair of Falguiére’s painting, for it is 
not at all amateurish. In certain re 
spects it is lamentably lacking ; for 
instance, the ‘values’ as painters 
call the relative relations of tone, are 
not at all well observed. On the 
other hand, in ‘modelling’ and 
‘brush work’ it is not easily to be 
equalled. 

‘This suggests the whole subject of 
sculptor’s painting ; and equally that 
of sculpture done by painters. There 
are examples enough to cite in the 
history of recent French art. For 
instance, | remember at the Exposi- 
tion Retrospective -- of three years 
ago — a full length portrait of a lady 
by Paul Dubois, one of the greatest 
French sculptors. It hung as a bal- 
ance to another portrait of a lady by 
jonnat. ‘There was no comparison 
between the two; the portrait by 
Dubois was much the superior. 
Mercie, the sculptor of the Gloria 
Victu, paints, and paints brilliantly, 
as his Venus at the Afusée de Lux- 
embourg proves. 

er Contra, among the painters 
Gérome has done statues which are 
to my mind superior to his paintings. 
Millet used to model some of his 
figures before painting them; Meis- 
sonier quite often did so; and I 
have seen clever sketches in clay 
by Alexander Harrison, the Ameri- 
can painter. . 

On the whole, I should say of this 
interchange Of the arts, as the adver- 
tisement said of the patent medicine: 
“Tt is good for those who are sick 
and will not materially injure those 
who are well.” In other words, it 
can hardly do any harm and may do 
some good. 


ISS Knowlton is well known to 
artists and public as the com- 
piler of Hunt's Talks on Art; and also, 
of course, by her fine pictures. She 
has offered this winter an_ exhibi- 
tion of her work at the studio in 
the Halcourt Building. There area 
number of landscapes and several 
so-called ideal heads. Among the 
landscapes, Magnolia Willows at- 
tracts attention by its rich and warm 
coloring. No 13, August Morning, 
is a charmingly decorative arrange- 
ment of trees against the sky, the 
whole picture being bathed in a fine 
silvery-gray light. No. 2, Normandy 
Washing Place, is very effective, with 
white caps and blue kirtles against 
the warm browns of the wall and 
ground. No. 32 is a very small 
study of sea and shore, recalling in a 
manner the work of Courbet but 
brighter in color than his. No. 24, 
An Impression, is well named, being 
a subtle tonality of blue-gray trees 
and sunlight. No. 29, Normandy 
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flected in the water, full and puissant 
in color. 
Perhaps the most charming thing 


in the whole show is No. 5, Profil | 


Perdu. It is of a blonde girl whose 
head is turned away. The whole 


thing is conceived and executed in a 
large way which recalls Tintoretto 
or Veronese. 
OUTAMARO. 
CAN well remember the first time 
I saw a collection, at all complete, 

of the work of this artist. It was at 
Durand Ruel’s gallery at Paris. I 
had heard of De Goncourt’s book 
about Outamaro, and some of my 
more knowing student friends 
talked learnedly of his work. Some 
of us got cards to the private view 
and went round in theevening. The 
place was full of bright lights, bright 
stars, bright wits. Everything was 
flashing, brilliant, Parisian. ‘Then 
one turned to the wall and saw those 
quiet harmonies of color, exquisite 
arrangements of line, that were 
signed Outamaro. Well, the con- 
trast was sharp, to say the least. 

Outamaro is the painter of the 
Eternal Feminine, the last of Jap- 
anese artists, who specialized that 
subject. He loved long flowing line 
in drapery, pale absinthe green, and 
dull light reds, in color. His pic- 
tures are wholly devoted to suggest- 
ing one or another phase in woman’s 
life. One series is given to studies 
of mothers with their children. Per- 
haps in another number I shall have 
space to say more of him, 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 


work as usual at her office. 3 Hamilton place, and in- | 


vites strangers to test her work fur the Aands and /eet 
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irrors, in many 

new styles,mounted 

in Oak, Old Ivory, 

MIRRORS Silver, Gold, Japa 

° inese, Alligator, all 

sizes and prices. AlsoHand Mirrors in all sizes 

and shapes. ‘Traveling and Standing Mirrors 
Just received by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


423 Washington Street. 
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MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 

MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 











Pond, is a vivid record of trees re- | 


Works of Art 


AND 
Views from all Parts of 
the World. 


Send rs cts. for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures. 





| FOR ThE HOCIDAYS. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FITTED BOXES 
OIL COLORS 
_WATER COLORS, 


Cravons and Pastels. 
Materials for China and Tapestry Painting 


Boston 


Drafting Instruments, all kinds. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO, 


82 and 84 Washington Street, 
And Grundmann Studios, Clarendon St. 


Magnetic Physician 


ETTA JEWETT, 
37 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Office hours 11 to 


Patients treated at their homes from gto 1r A. M. 
and after § Pp. M. 


ns. De. sno, 


Hotel Pelham, 


ROOM 10l. 


70 Boylstoncr. Tremont st. 


BOSTON, MASs. 
| Formerly Tremont Row. 





The longest established and acknowl- 
edged the most reliable physician in New 
England ; treating all complaints inciden- 
tal to married or single women; patients 
who consult her not only meet with civil- 
ity, but secure the most skillful and suc- 
cessful service, and therefore avoid failure 
and loss of money; those who wish med- 
icines can get the best known to medical 
science by writing or ca)ling at this office; 
private accommodations for patients by 
far the best in the city, practitioners who 
have not a private sanatorium or facilities 
for practice of gynecology may recom- 
mend the doctress, who is a medical grad- 
uate, with the entire confidence that pa- 
tients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


Noyes Co. 


Pictures and Frames, 
All the New, Popular 
‘Photographs, Engravings, 


Etchings, Fac Similes. 


183 BROMFIELD STREET. 
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DIETETICS 
RESUME OF DR. SUSANNA W. DODD'S 
TALKS 
RUITS, wheat and other cereals 
are the staffs of life. Bread? 
Yes, if not made with yeast. Yeast 
destroys the nutrition of the grain 
and does much to break down the 
kidneys. Salt when in bread 
retards the rising. Asan ingredient 
it is wholly innutritious, it is utterly 
indigestible, and is unfavorable to 
all the vital changes. 

A question often asked, Which is 
the worse for the stomach, yeast or 
soda, is invariably answered by ask- 
ing this other, Which is the worse, 
to lie or to steal? 

Yeast consists of vegetable infu 
soria, the product of a rotting pro- 
cess, leading step by step to actual 
putrefaction, and as such destroying 
the proximate principles of the grains 
in which it is used. 

In reference to the soda breads, o1 
breads raised by the introduction of 
baking powders, we were told that it 
is difficult to say which is the least 
harmful: the breads with the indi 
gestible compounds of bicarbonate 
of soda and cream of tartar (tartrate 
of potassium) or that made from 
yeast, which at best has passed 
through certain stages of decay. 

If raised bread you must have, and 
want first class leavened breads, your 
own hop yeast, well made, is infinite- 
ly better than other kind of risings. 

Having our appetites spoiled for 
the leavened imperfect breads, we 
gladly listened to the rules for the 
perfect bread - the unleavened bread 
—minus the rotting yeast, minus the 
inorganic salts, and mixed only with 
cold water. I might say composed 
of unhulled wheat, cold water and 
brains; for it takes skill, and skill 
simply, to make this delectable roll. 
The science consists in carefully ob- 
serving many little details; once fa- 
miliar with these, the ,bread is as 
easily made as any other, and with 
more econoniy. 

Hard Whole Wheat Rolls, 

If the flour is of red wheat, or is 
coarsely ground, it must be sifted; 
then mixed with cold water, forming 
a dough about as soft as you can 
well handle. It will take two-thirds 
of a pint of water to mix a quart of 
flour, though the quantity will vary 
according to grade of flour used; the 
coarser, the more wetting. Knead 
lightly but thoroughly all of ten min- 
utes by the clock, or until the dough 
is smooth or elastic Then take 
some of it, and roll it over and over 
on the moulding-board, forming a 
roll three or four inches long and 
barely three-quarters of an inch 
thick; (leave no dry flour sticking 
to the rolls). Place these in the 
bread-pan, leaving quite a space be- 
tween them. Make them out quick- 
ly; on no account allow them to 
stand, lest the air escape and they 
become heavy. The oven must be 
hot enough to brown moderately, 
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almost from the beginning, as the 
lightness of the bread depends upon 
the confinement of the 
air within its crust. 


there is 


atmospheri 
lhe more crust 
above the flat surface of. the 
the pan, the lighter the bread will be. 
An even heat of the oven, so hot 
that you can only hold your hand in 
long ; 


enough to count ten, rathe1 


slowly. lhe rolls should be pric ke d 
just before putting into the oven, to 
prevent blistering. Thirty minute 

in the oven, if the roll is not larger 
than we have specified, is sufficient. 
When about half done, 
roll one quarter over ; 
is to shake the pan. So long as they 
yield to the thumb and finger, they 
are not done and should go back into 
the oven, or they will shrivel, becom 
ing heavy. hey are — baked 
daily, though left-over rolls properly 
managed will be lighter 
newly 


turn each 
ora good plan 


than when 
made. 
his roll is deservedly the 


ard among hygienists, 


stand 
It is pure in 
nutritious in 
and begins the 
in the mouth, 
the thorough 

the saccharine 


ingredients, elements, 


process ol digestion 
by slow mastication, 
salivation developing 

principle, gratifying 
the palate where the sense of taste is, 
if unpolluted by salt and other con- 
diments, tea, coffee, tobacco, or other 
harmful stimulants to which the peo- 
ple of this age are so addicted while 
yet wondering that we 
a dyspeptic people. 

Cold- Water Loaf Bread 

Is mixed the same as for hard rolls. 
After fifteen minutes good kneading, 
mould into small 
three and a half inches thick and 
about five inches in length. Prick 
deeply with a fork and place in a hot 
oven. It will take from an hour to 
an hour and a quarter to bake the 
loaves thoroughly. This bread must 
not be cut until cold. 


have become 


loaves, three to 


URING the World’s Food Fair, 

an oft repeated cry was, “Oh! 

if we could only get our domestics to 
follow the ways shown here.” But 
no; they are slow to try new ways or 
to mend the old ones. rhe market 
may be flooded with the products of 
new manufactures, and the 


eyes of 
householders opened as 


they were 
durirg the fine display of foods for 


the month, and yet there is the 
breach in the kitchen and how can 
it be remedied? 

It was proposed, at one of these 


conclaves in the Home Department, 
that the ladies should employ a pro- 
fessional, a graduate from a cooking 
school, to come regularly, once in so 
often, to teach the chai how to pre- 
pare certain foods. 
that she 


It was proposed 


shouid go from house to 
house, having her hour on certain 


days at each, as a music teacher 
would go to teach music. We are 
glad to know that the work has be- 
gun, and that one of the graduates 
of the Boston Cooking School is 
filling acceptably the new demand in 
two or three instances. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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LEAVING THE BASIS. 


MENU II. | 
| 


New 
‘Wall 
‘Papers 


FOR SEASON OF 1894, 


For a child from 1 to 3 years old. 
Graded Diet. 
thickened with advancing age 
I Oatmeal gruel well cooked 
Milk added 
Il. Oatmeal mush well cooked. 
Milk added. 
Il. Bread and 
Simplicity. 


Consistency 


milk. 


Note Other may be used in plac e 


of oatmeal 


grains 


The largest stock in Boston, 
Wholesale and Retail at COWEST 
"8 . PRICES. 


“rantacctame | be F. SWAN, 


Grain preparations or rice with milk or . 
milk No. 12, Cornhill, Boston. 
Next door to Washington Street 


potatoes and 
raped apple, juice of the 
strawberry or other fruits given 
more solid food 


It would be 


orange, 
before the 





The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the materia) 


easier to write out 








menus for small and growll ng ¢ hildren cleaning, than the wear occasioned wane 
from a fare of ‘don’ts’ than by giv . 
ing a variety of foods to « hoose Silver 
from. We may state a few safe | : 
a —— > jo 
Flesh foods are in no way neces 
ildrer thea re > > | 
sary for children; they are better | Qleaning and Polishing all kinds of Bolid 
off without them. | or Plated Silverware without in; jury. 
No piecing cept at meal times | 
ld be the POS RM tae “> | Beplates Worn Plated Articles.  Bvery Bottle Warrantes 
shoulk e © universal ruie trom in 


All Dealers, 25c, 
incy up. 


No solid or! table 





re eding 


G. HM. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
under three 


i 
should | 
be allowed 





years of age Office, 69 Washington St., ° Boston, Mas 
Give only healthful food and keep 
lime and other inorganic substances 


out of your little one’s stomach. 

We anticipate the field of work on 
school with the more 
zest since the attention of the public 
has 


Fi nland_ 
Carpet Cleaning Co. 


PAUL G. 


lunches, and 
been tow ards 
Hastings 
tful work in that direction. 


already directed 
the subject, through Dr. 
though 


KARSTEN, Manager, 


Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


We undertake to clean your arpets 


- ' the floor, make them moth proof str 
all disease germs, remove dust, grease 
‘ stains without noise, confusf 
Wheat meal crisps, o1 Scotch oat cakes. the furniture from the room N at 
Currant Scone how old the carpet is we cal 

Fruit, or grape rooseberry or other fruit origin ot breitiane y of color if 

uice, (in a little bottle.) not worn through. Testimonials and es 

(To take the place water, when it is maies chee rfully furnished. We t k a 
p n quality, ort ice cold to drink with who give us work, and we pledge rs 
safety.) to give you complete satisfacti 
DINNER SETS, 
CHOCOLATE SETS, 
BROWNIE CHINA, 
DRESDEN LAMPS, 
STERLING SILVER, 
LIBBEY CUT GLASS 
} ’ 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA SETS 
, 
y ™~ 

ROYAL COPENHAGEN WARE. 

This is me rely a suggestion of what H yliday Week at Abram French Co.’s means 
\ tremendous stock from which to make your Christmas purchases Perhaps 


articles you are looking for to complete your gift list are to be found on our 


Counters devoted to articles of one price, showing just BARG AIN 


hat be bought for 
what can be doug TABLES. 


25c., 50c., 75c., $1.06, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00. 





ABRAI FRENCH CO., Gina an 
89-91-93 FRANKLIN STREET, GLASSWARE 
Boston’s Popular China Shop, MERCHANTS. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Rep 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 
No. 3. 

OLLOWING the rules of Art, 
\ which are unchangeable, inas- 
much as they are the expression of 
the natural order of things, the head- 
constructed as to 

Hence the milli- 
ver, to do good work, must be an 
th rare discriminating pow- 


yuld be so 


year shi 
fr the individual. 
lhe dainty little bonnets worn by 
men have been much derided by 

other sex and likened unto post- 
One thing at least can 
said in their favor; the little ar 
mbination of ‘fuss and feath 
rs'has not had the effect of taking 
it of the head by the roots. 
is light and airy, it is hy 


enic at least to a degree. 


e st imps. 


hst { 


quse 
Women 
h bald heads are the exception ; 
so with men who have reached 
If women were to wear 
the same stiff, heavy, non-porous cov- 
ering on the head, for eight or ten 
the stretch, and so snug 

twhen it is removed a red mar- 
ginal line encircles the head, they too 

ght overheat the scalp and the 

r would fall out. 

\s to neck-wear, it may be a ques- 
whether in this the 
not the advantage. 

nsult ease and comfort along 

with artistic Would not the 
be glad to be released from the 
starched collars which custom 
mpels them to wear and which are 
ything but comfortabie ? The 
ame may be said of the shirt front, 
tand unyielding as a board. Why 
not substitute goods of softer and 
resilky texture? There are am- 
eresources from which to draw. 
int fashion recently introduced 
tthe ladies a choker in the form 
‘awarm stuffy high collar, destroy- 
ag the natural beauty and contour 
‘the neck, which should poise the 
wad in graceful curves above the 
lders. The throat, containing 
loes that musical instrument in 
Yhich tl chords are set, 
from restraint or 


idle life. 


irs on 


also 


is to 


have 


effects. 


tne vor al 


ud be free 


escending to the shoulders, there 


ord to say on the subject of 
uspenders. Depressors they might 
called, for they cut into the flesh 
2a way that is injurious in 


Favs th 


man one, 





a 


more 
The tendency is to 
ake round shoulders and to inter- 
“te with natural breathing as well 
muscular action, and to constrict 
‘chest and trunk generally. 
ne word in regard to the under- 
ments as wornbymen. Why not 
bination of garments in a sin- 
it, like the Union garment, re- 
~ ring the necessity of the extra, 
““Giess covering of warm flannel 
“ere the undershirt and drawers 
ther, and where it is least 
The clothing for lads is 
“e rational. and hygienic; the 
. S$ are worn attached to a sile- 
~ ¥aist, so that the pressure is 
ally diffused over the shoulders, 
. *aist could be cut away in a V 
"t for the shirt front. 
, “ithe matter of skirts, the men 
>» ie advantage on their side. 
RY, might at least have a wet- 
_ ler dress that would help them 
the mud and water ; something 
ike the cycling dress or the 
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4 ARTISTIC AND RATIONAL DRESS 


CONDUCTED BY 


. Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


gymnasium suit would be a great im- 
provement. It was formerly said 
that in the matter of boots the gen- 
tlemen had never reached the height 
of absurdity in foot-gear in which 
women have indulged, but at the 
present time it seems as if men had 
copied all the faults and defects of 
women’s wear. ‘The snugness, thin 
soles, pointed toes, etc. — except the 
tapering high heel set under the mid- 
dle of the foot E. A. R. 


IFS AND ANDS. 
HE winter’s suitings for gentle 
men’s wear are all of the rough 
materials which have been the favor- 
ites for the last few seasons. Smooth 
ly finished goods are entirely out and 
it doesn’t do to wear them. Even 
the dress suit is no longer made of 
only the smooth-surfaced broadcloth 
but of a goods woven of worsted 
which is especially gotten up for such 
suitings. This cloth is soft and of a 

pleasing effect to the eye. 

‘he only substitute offered those 
gentlemen who are aweary of the 
rough cloths from which their appar- 
al has been fashioned 
neat diagonal, bound flat, which 
might be called a compromise 
tween the rough and smooth. 


of late, is a 


be- 


b Inverness Cape Coat for 
wear over evening dress, made up 
in heavy black cheviot, is very popu 
lar among the men this winter. The 
style is severely simple, there being 
few seams dividing the cloth. ‘The 
coat consists of a back breadth, two 
fronts, two arm capes and a collar, 
The garment is sleeveless. 
Lea overcoats are mainly cut 

of a convenient length — not over 
long; that sort of thing is left to the 
ultra fashionable — and of a medium 
degree of roughness. ‘Ihe cloth 
seen in the best of them was a diag- 
onal vicuna, lined completely with 
silk to the button holes. 


f° a walking ulster, this Poole 
paletot, one of the recent designs 
from London, is the newest comfort- 





able and stylish garment that is of- 
fered the gentlemen this season. 
The combination of the sack front 


| gentlemen, you’re sure to find just the right thing — from 
| Fur Gloves, Mittens, Muffs, Scarfs, Caps and Hoods, up to 


just the right price, at 








and the frock back, together with 


the different set of the pockets, 
makes a pleasing change in the 


range of outer coats. ‘Ihe one illus- 
trated is made up of brown cheviot 


finished with a velvet collar. The 
cut of the paletot is admirably 
adapted for showing off a fine 


physique. 
ee a garment which is admirably 

adapted for concealing any natural 
good points which one may possess, 
take an English driving coat, an ar- 
ticle made out of the heaviest of box 
kerseys, double-breasted, double- 
seamed, and verily such a ‘box’ back 
that it might be made over double. 
This coat costs no less than $100; 
but will 


wear forever. It’s very 
‘swell,’ however, and so may the man 
inside be; but even. so, he must 


never expect to fill that coat com- 
pletely. 
W* who did not admire it over- 
much, are glad to see the long 
beetle coat tail hiding its diminished 
head. The cutaways, the frock coats, 
the business coats, the every-day top 
coats, are all cut a bit shorter than 
last season, and the exaggerated 
lengths are seen no more. It was a 
quickly passing fad. 
7 return to the subject of even- 
ing dress, the suiting woven of 
worsted, which, by the way, is almost 
the only material for dress suits, is 
used by the best tailors to the exclus- 
ion of all other goods. The vests must 
be cut low and wide, as ever, bound- 
ing the snowy shirt-front, and the 
very nattiest and neatest of them will 
be finished in tiny cord and gimp. 


‘Ina Holiday Quandary? 


If perplexed as to final purchases, little or big, for lady or 


Capes, Jackets, and All High Grade Fur Garments,— and 


Joseph A. Jackson’s 
FUR Parlors, 


A{? Washington St, near Summer St. A}? 










Now going on in 
Parker & Company’s 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
Retail Clothing Departments, 
of Surplus Stock of Winter 
Overcoats, Ulsters and Business 
Suits, marked down to be closed 
out before the end of the year. 

Particular attention is called 
to some unusual bargains in 
the Boys’ Department. 

Every garment made in our 
own workrooms on the pre- 
mises. 


Wacullar, Parker & G0, 


400 Washington St... 


Macullar, 


In 

Beauty of Design 
Harmony 

of Outline a» 
Comfort of Fit, 


NOTHING.... 
equals the work 
done by the 


National Garment Cutter, 


- AS TAUGHT AT THE... 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
ey 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Take elevator. 
and be convinced 
See it Visitors Always Welcome 
raw One Spostelty 


DRESS is LADIES DRES 
FORMS FORM , made one’s 








EXACT size and FIG- 
Most artistic and urs, 
perfect. Every lady 
and every dress- 
maker should have 
one Saves time, Corresponding 
patience and labor 
‘Displays forms” to the Person. 
of every descrip- 
tion. 


We have scores of tes- 

timonials from prominent ladies ‘in 

all parts of the United States and Canada 

in praise of our Figure Forms. We war- 

rant a satisfactory fit for ladies in every case. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


§. N. UFFORD & SON, 


12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 





Special Notice. 


so inch all pure Silk Homespun for Travelling 
Dresses 2d Outing Costumes bas been 
in critical tests for upwards of three years. It Has 
proved to be most desirable material as it does 
not wrinkle or shrink or rust or spot. It is very strong, 
durable, and stylish. Navy, Brown, Black $2.25 per 
yard, Natural $2.00. Silk Homespun being 50 inc os 


. wide is finding ready sale for Piano Covers and art em- 


broidery, for three (3) reasons, it never wrinkles. its 
drape is very satisfying, its colors are strong, sure and 
pleasing. Noyes Bros. 


Wholesale by Geo. S. Brown, 8 Summer St., Room 2. 


Anprew J. LLovb, Orrician, 
322 and 325 Washington 8t., 
Ol4 South Church. 


Avoid mistakes; all cases a wily 
eee “TRADE MARE 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Nathan Haskell Dole 
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ALP YALE 


Behold the sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Vet beautiful asis the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July; 
Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth and medicine of men ; 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
And in my mathematic ebb and flow 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 
Rich are the sea gods: 
they? 
They grope the sea for pearls, but more than 
pearls: 
They pluck force thence, 
wise 
For every wave is wealth to Daedalus, 
Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
This matchless strength. Where 
find O waves, 
A load your Atlas shoulders can not lift? 


— who gives gifts but 


and give it to the 


shall he 


I with my hammer pounding evermore 

The rocky coast smite Andes into dust, 

Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 

Rebuild a continent of better men 

Then I unbar the doors: my paths lead out 

The exodus of nations: I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main 

I, too, hae arts and sorceries ; 

Tilusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what shells are laid. 
deal 

With credulous imaginative men. 

For though he scoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 

Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the 
shore 

I make some coast alluring, 

To distant men who must 


Leave me to 


some lone isle, 


go there, or die. 


These lines of Emerson’s hovered 
vaguely in my mind as | listened to 
Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony Sat- 
urday evening. ‘The symphony, by 
its unprecedented length, its wonder- 
ful variety, ranging from the serenest 
beauty to the most tempestuous 
cyclonic cacophany, attempts to de- 
pict the infinite and — fails. Yet 
what a magnificent attempt! What 
invention ! What extraordinary 
fecundity of ideas! It had never 
been given in Boston in its entirely 
before. Except as an anniversary 
tribute, say on the hundredth jubi- 
lee of Rubinstein’s birth, it will 
probably never again be heard in all 
its ten divisions. It will be like the 
great epics, which few ever read from 
beginning to end but which serve as 
a perpetual glory and fund of quota- 
tions. 

The storm, though unticketed, tells 
its own story: it isa West Indian 
hurricane which would justify the 
Weather Bureau in hanging out its 
new cyclone signal: it is programme 
music with a vengeance. It out- 
berliozes Berlioz; the galloping 
horses of the Valkyrie are regular 
‘compared with the whistling, howling, 
hissing, shrieking, bellowing, blaring, 
champing, romping, thumping, thun- 
dering, conglomerating, chromatic 
runs, dissonances, pangs and bangs, 
of this extraordinary movement. It 
is decidedly theatrical, and one 
looked to see the electric flashes of 
the Flying Dutchman. Beethoven 
in bronze gazed down on Rubenstein 
in marble, and a questioning expres- 
sion seemed to hover over his strong 
face: “ Wasa pastoral symphony the 
cause of all this?” 

I remember the great occasion 
when Rubenstein conducted his 
Ocean Symphony in May, 1873, at 
the Tremont Temple. It has appar- 
ently been growing ever since. Then 
there was no storm: as Mr. Hassard 
said: “It has no trivial imitations 
of the sounds of the sea, roar of the 
angry waves, whistling of the winds 
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a 
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or dashing the surf.””. The same Mr. 
Hassard, then musical critic of the 
Tribune, speaking of the finale, said 
that “it leads up to a magnificent 
climax in Luther’s choral gradually 
introduced with many ingenious pro- 
gressions and scored with surprising 
richness —a hymn in recognition of 
the Almighty, who holds the sea in 
the hollow of his hand.” 

But the choral is thoroughly Rus- 
sian and is ‘first 
moved’ to the 
hymn, 

The audience, it must be confessed, 
seemed somewhat restive under the 
excessive length of the symphony, 
and many left the hall before it was 
over. The conductor could not help 
being affected by this condition of 
things, which evidently caused him 
to get through with it as soon as 
possible. ‘lhis was done with no loss 
of dignity or of control, but simply 
vy somewhat hastening the pace. It 
was a note worthy occasion. ‘The 
promramme for tonight is as follows: 
Ph. E. Bach—Symphony in D 
major; Handel— Sweet Bird (Air 
de Rossignol de L’Allegro et il Pen- 
seroso;) J. 5S. Bach — Hirtenmusik ; 
Haydn — Symphony in G major; 
Goetz—- Aria from Taming of the 
Shrew; Beethoven Overture, Fi- 
delio; soloist, Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin. 


cousin 
Russian 


once fre- 
national 


The Handel and Haydn Society 
will celebrate Christmas week with a 
double performance of the Messiah ; 
on Sunday evening, December 23, 
with Mrs. Elene Eaton, Soprano ; 
Miss Mary Louise Clary, Alto; Mr. 
Charles A. Knorr, Tenor; and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, Bass; and on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 25, with Mrs. Kileski 
Pradbury, Soprano; Mrs. Ada May 
Benzing, Alto; Mr. Frederick A. 
Mandeville, Tenor ; and Mr. Watkin 
Mills, Bass. 

‘The Messiah has come to be the 
distinctively Christmas oratorio: its 
popularity never wanes: people hear 
it over and over, as they do the 
psalms or familiar hymns, with per- 
ennial delight. 


To sing it has come 
to be a 


sort of second nature with 
the Handel and Haydn Society, who 
still have Mr. Zerrahn to inspire and 
lead them, Mr. Lang to preside over 
the organ, or that which does service 
for one, and therefore the only un- 
known quantity to deal with is the 
soloists. Those this year promise to 
be exceptionally interesting. 


Mrs. Charles Cornwell, a Spanish 
lady, whose maiden name was Cerda 
de Villarrestan has been giving a 
brief series of unique entertainments 
at the house of Miss Mason on Wal- 
nut street. She entitles them Musi- 
cal Fragments with words. These 
songs and recitations have delighted 
those who had the privilege of hear- 
ing them. The last one took place 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Bernard Stavenhagen, the pianist 
who has been creating such a furore 
in New York, was born in Greitz, 
Germany, in 1862. He studied the 
piano under Kullak and Professor 
Rudorff, and composition with Tried- 
rich Kiel. In 1885 he was with Liszt, 
who took a special fancy to him. He 


went with Liszt on his last tour to 
Rome, Budapest and London. Stav- 
enhagen’s first concert in Boston 
will be given at Music Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 27. Jean Gerardy, 
the great cellist, who is only sixteen, 
will share the labors and honors of 
the occasion. 

The production of Westward Ho, 
the new comic opera, the ‘ book’ of 
which is by Mr. Richard D. Ware and 
the music by Mr. Benj. E. Woolf, 
will be presented at the Boston 
Museum on Monday evening, Dec. 
31. This promises to be a great 
social event. Mr. Ware, whoisa 
Harvard graduate and a rising law- 
yer, is the the Hon. Darwin 
E. Ware and is very popularin society. 
The words are said to be 
bright and entertaining, and the com- 
poser of Pounce and Co. will not be 
likely to fall behind his collaborateur. 
The scenery is to be elaborate, 


son of 


extremely 


and in- 
dications point to a successful run. 

A correspondent of the l'ranscript 
from Vienna thus speaks of the first 
concert of the Bohemian quartet: “It 
opened with a new quartet by Dvorak 
in C major, followed by D’Albert’s 
quartet which is an interesting work, 
although the first movement sounded 
rather tame after the Dvorak, 
was one picture of lovely tone 
from beginning to end. ‘lhe second 
movement of D’Albert’s work, 
ever, is extremely ingenious. It 
opens with a weird effect like the 
buzzing of a bee caused by very quick 
notes in thirds and sixths in the sec- 
ond violin and viola, which are slurred 
inone long bow and played pianissimo 
creating a 


which 
color 


how- 


peculiarly fas< 


inating 
bac kground upon which 


the cello is 
heard in artificial harmoniques. This 
is the work holds 
interest to the Che 
finale was strong and with 
much fire. D’Albert recalled 
twice after the close and responded 
with profuse The concert 
closed with an immense performance 
of the new Brahm’s piano quintette 
in F minor, which is a grand work. 
L)’Albert was the pianist.” 

Mr. Carl Faelten will give two 
piano recitals in Bumstead Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 8, and Mon- 
day, Jan. 21. Mr. Faelten will soon 
start on an extended concert tour in 
the West and South. A 
important engagements 
offered to him. 


scherzo of the and 
finish. 


played 


was 


one’s 


bows. 


number of 
have been 


Bidpay or Pilpay, the great Per- 
sian fabulist, left several fables which 
have never been put into English. 
Here is one which has a musical 
moral: A Persian showman had with 
vast labor collected in one cage a 
number of animals which were either 
so anti-pathetic one to another, or so 
demonstratively attractive, that in 
ordinary circumstances, they were 
happier apart. These, however, were 
trained tolive togetherin comparative 
peace and the cage was labelled 
Happy Family’ (in Persian, of 
course.) People flocked to see them 
perform and wondered to see the 
Lion lying down with the Lamb and 
Hyena playing hide and seek with the 
Kangaroo. Some people predicted 
that such amity would not last. And 
it did not. The Lion, who liked to 
be considered the King of BeaMts 
and used the royal prerogative of 
saying, ‘ We for one,’ tried sometimes 
to instruct the others. The Wolf, 
whose temper was rather sharp, took 
him to task for it, and the battle 
grew so fierce that the Showman was 
arrested by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Stavenhagen, who plays in Music 
Hall next Thursday evening, is held 
by soine of the German critics to be 
superior to Paderewski. 
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HANDEL ano HAYDN 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


The Messiah, 


Two Performances, 
Sunday, Dec. 23, , at Z, 30, 
Mrs. Eaton, 
Miss Clary, 


Tuesday, Dec. 25, at 7. 30, 
Mrs, Bradbury, Mandey 
Mrs. Benzing, Mr 
Mr. Zerrahn, Conductor. 
Mr. Lang, Organist, 
The Great Chorus of the Societ, 
A Complete Orchestra 


Tickets with reserved seats for t 
on sale ; $2, $1.50, $1, according 

Season tickets for the course of f 
sale. 


we 


va 
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Send for full decriptiz 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 


Musiciar Ss, instrumentalists, orgar 
shed for church choirs Accor 
tuners Readers in dramatic art 
tic science for societies, clu 
Music for ch 
casions, Ihe attent 
invited 


receptions 


VOICES WANTED. 
r church choir so ¢ 


a kerin 
» MUSICAL & LECI 


; Park Street 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM, 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic’ Lecture 


Transferred to 


PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


them. The speakers for Ds 
Dunn, Dr say, Dr. Alexand 


others. The audic 


Ran 
‘nce has for 


SEATS FREI 


L. E. FLETCHER & bl 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HAT 


Always on hand a complete line 


bably averaged 2500 
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TRADE MARK. 


(A) 


NOTEKAG 


NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 
Custom Sbirts to Measure. 


L. E Fletcher &(0 


158 Boylston_ Street 


_OpP- the Common. 


Bradbury’ S Pharmacy 


637 








Washington Street. 637 
Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Chemicals and 
Medicines 
Also, Homeopathic Specialties and 


scriptions 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties, 


The stock is one of the largest and mos 
and complete in the city, and deserve 
fidence and patronage of all citizens 


5B. F. BRADBURY: 


637 Washington Street, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


’ Emma V 


Sheridan 


Pa: D3 a aa 23 a 


¢ been in New York; but 
[rooper seen here since 


| WONDER if it can be the effect 
t havin 


e Little 
my return seems to me unworthy. It 
rious privilege to shout a good 
sion; to stand on it with defiant 


atempt for any one who disagrees. 
tw rms one’s heart to be able now 
to remark with a pretence 
the calm assurance the veritable 

wavs has on hand, that a 


id, and then say no more. 
ne thinks the thing is not 


+whel 


the responsibility is a more 

ious one. 
ludge for yourself. In The Little 
1 pretty little milliner who 
married a gay Captain of Hus- 
issumes the personality oft a 


eutenant that she 
n barracks to observe ythe actions of 
whom 


nissing Li 


may be 


has reason 
A good many 
ndifierently good many) complica- 
’ The fun of the last act 

on the assignment of 


her husband, she 


believe is faithless. 


ms arise. 


hangs mainly 


ping quarters and consequent 
embarrassment. One is glad it isn’t 
ly funny, because one does not 
keto laugh at that sort of thing. 
icks the fresh attraction of a new 
{original idea. Of course it will 
a to take a comic opera too 
sly, only it is nicer to laugh at 
esome comicalities thanat things 
rwhich you have to make excuses. 
Miss Fox is pretty. She has not 


1 song 
some 
re attr 


that will take the place of her 
Other Girl, and her 
active when it has only to 
sustain the individuality of a special 
sng, than when it is etched to 
carry the chief note of a whole opera. 
The part of the Little Trooper milli- 
n ‘good acting part,’ as we say, 
and would stand natural treatment, 
bringing good returns in the general 
interest of theevening. But it really 
loes not get natural treatment. Miss 
Fox reads her lines heroically, with 
frequent dips into sudden colloquial- 
ism; laughs are always caught that 
way, and the method is in use by 
many people. ‘That sudden change 
ind manner was original, for 
comic effect, with Maggie Mitchell, I 
believe. It will always be funny, 
but it c an never be original again. 


jut the house has been 
and lau 


yenerous. 


voic e is 


erisa 


of voice 


c rowded, 
hs are frequent, and applause 

Every one plays carefully, 
the sets are attractive, and the stage 
Mangement excellent. Mr. D’An- 
gelis kept the business of his part 


‘arefully in focus with the general 
Cture. If he hadn’t, he would have 
town himself less a conscientious 
player, but we should have had more 
fun. 

Mr. Paul Arthur again makes one 
wonder why he won’t work a little 


tarder and make a bigger position 
for himself. You remember his 
‘Aaracter work in The Sleepwalker 
tthe Tremont last year? Aman 
with as many resources and as much 
“nuine versatility, together with a 
p00d stage presence and a dow nright 
handsome profile, ought to get to 
Work in earnest presently. He play s 
ils preseut part with easy-going in- 
difference, proving rather his thor- 
ough kno wledge of his business than 
his abilities. 
All the costumes are pretty. There 
S Very little dancing, and absolutely 
"© sensationalism in dress. Really 


itis all nice enough to make one 
wish very much that the theme were 
pleasanter. 
Tuesday evening in New York I 
saw Gismonda ( you must say it Jeeze- 
monda) from a way-back seat in the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. Way back 
because I went late and the house 
was packed. My escort drew a long 
breath at the Nymphs’ Hill scene. 
The marvel of it all is the lighting. 
There are no shadows. The distance 
stretches away soft in a faint haze, 
and when the villain stands in the 
wings with his axe and all that, you 
don’t see him first on the sky, a hor- 
rid figure that ought to scare the 
heroine out of her wits, only that 
she and the audience both know what 
the matter is. New York has really 
been set to talking at this marvellous 
use of calciums, so set against each 
other that shadows are dispelled. 
Miss Davenport cannot and does 
not fill the part of Gismonda. Yet 
so painstaking is she, so equipped in 
the mechanisms of her craft, so re- 
spectful of the task she undertakes, 
that her accomplishment can only 
be accepted with considerate and 
respectful attention. 
business 


As manager, as 
woman, as an industrious, 


well-schooled, faithful player, Miss 
Davenport has received every ac- 
knowledgment in Gismonda; and 
when it comes here you will go and 
see it, and thereby will you profit 
much. 


At the last Uncut Leaves affair, at 
Sherry’s, Mr. David Christie Murray 
made a big impression. And the 
great resonant voice, and fine head 
of him, set me to wondering how our 
younger folk are going to look when 
they have worked themselves to the 
dignity of white hair. You know, I 
don’t believe this generation is going 
to grow old well. 

SHERIDAN. 


SOCIAL EVENTS. 
(Continued.) 

Mrs. Emily Selinger, the artist, has 
the happy faculty of gathering about 
her, a set of congenial people. Her 
reception _on a recent Sunday evening 
to Miss Marie Burroughs was no ex- 
ception, and it is seldom one sees so 
many beautiful women as _ were 
grouped around the chief guest of the 
evening. One gentleman, as he survey- 
ed the scene, said, “Gibson ought to be 
here, for material.’”’ There were more 
men present than one meets at social 
functions,and evening dress prevailed. 
Miss Burroughs wore a blue silk 
gauze gown, cut low in the neck and 
trimmed slightly with black velvet 
and jet. Mrs. Selinger was hand- 
somely attired in white satin with 
embroidered panels. Her bodice was 
elaborately garnitured with whitelace, 
studded with jewels. She wore the 
flowers she paints so exquisitely— 
violets. Miss Arrington, the artist, 
a cousin of Miss Burroughs, looked 
very dainty in a simple white toilet. 
A bevy of beautiful young girls served 
the guests with refreshments, con- 
spicuous among whom was Miss 
Marion Veisedanger, in white silk 
and pink chiffon with gold embroid- 
ered bodice. There were many guests 
prominent in social, literary and mus- 
ical circles present, and although the 
studios were full, at no time was there 
a crush. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Lakewood, the mecca for society 
folks after Easter, is beginning to 
look quite lively. All the large hotels 


are open. On Saturday night, the 
opening dance at the Laurel-in-the- 


Pines took place, many going over 
from New York. Among those pres- 
ent from Massachusetts were: Mr. 


and Mrs. George Cook of West New- 


ton; Mr. and Mrs. William C. Denny, 
Mr. 4nd Mrs. C. C. Converse and 
Miss Moseley of Boston; Mr. and 


Mrs. H. L. Hovey of Waltham; and 
Mr. Walter Russell Breed of Quincy. 


The new Golf Club had its house- 
warming on last week Saturday, 


which was attended by all the society 
folks thereabouts. ‘The pretty club- 
house was decorated with holly and 


laurel from the groves all around the 
links. In the west room, which is 


for the gentlemen, the walls were hung 
with soft white draperies and ever 
green. ‘The east room for the ladies 
was decorated with pink and white, 
festooned with laurel, and the big 
fire-places were banked with cedar 
trees. The tea-table in the gentle- 
men’s room was presided over by Mrs. 


Edward L. Morse, Mrs. Robert B. 
Kerr and Mrs. James Converse of 
Boston. In the ladies’ room, the re- 


freshment table was ornamented with 
a square of embroidered pink satin 
and pink roses. Mrs. Jasper Lynch, 
Mrs. Wm. S. Nelson and Miss Mar- 
garet Glover presided. There were 
many well known persons present, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Freeman, 
the philanthropists, of Lakewood and 
close friends of the President’s family, 


and Mr. Fred Sterry, the popular 
young manager of the Lakewood 
hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hudson Kit- 
son (Alice Theo Ruggles) are receiv 
ing congratulations on the birth of a 
daughter. Mrs. Kitson bears the 
distinction of being the only woman 
member of the New York Sculpture 
Society. Bostonians represented in 
this society as Lay Members are Mr. 
Edward Robinsonof the Art Museum, 
Dr. W. S. Bigelow and Mr. James 
Ford Rowe (Cambridge). Mr. H. H. 
Kitson is the only Boston sculptor on 
the list. Its officers are J.Q. A. Ward, 
president; Richard M. Hunt, first 
vice-president; Richard Watson Gil- 
der, second vice-president, Charles 
De Kay, treasurer, and F. Wellington 
Ruckstahl, secretary. 


EVERYTHING TO PLEASE 


Christmas Present Buyers. Something 
to suit everybody. All the latest novelties 
in Fancy Goods. At 

ALVIN L. LOVEJOY’S. 


423 Washington Street. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR, moles, and warts pain” 
lessly removed by e lectricity without dis- 
comfort, mark orreturn. A special gentle 

process, approved by physicians, absolutely sure. 
Consultation or correspondence cordially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


The Dominion Atlantic railway 
company of Nova Scotia, better 
known as “the Land of Evangeline 
Route,” has just opened a New Eng- 
land agency at 228 Washington St, 
Boston, in charge of J. F. Masters 
and J. Adams. It is centrally 
located in the heart of the ticket of- 
fice district and will be a great con- 
venience to the travelling public. 
Tickets, descriptive literature, hotel 
lists and information of all kinds 
relating to summer tourist travel in 
the marine provinces, may be had at 
this new bureau--the first to be 
opened by a provincial transporta- 
tion company. 


ANTED._ An opportunity to tutor some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches locus, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Address W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 





DIAMONDS, 


Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, 


And other Precious Stones, 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED. 


W M. vi SMITH, 
383 Washington Street, 
One Flight, Room 5. 


NEW BOOKS. : 
Old and New Unitarian Belief. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and 


By Joun Wuire CHapwick. 


Love. 

Selections for Every Dav in the Year from the 
Writings of James Freeman Clarke. Cloth, 
$1.00 
; 


The Deeper Meaning. 


$y FreDrERIC A, HINCKLky. Cloth Soc 


Lectures and Sermons. 


By WILLIAM J. Porrer, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Erancis Ellingwood 
Abbott, Ph. D. Cloth, $2.00. 

booksellers, or 
receipt of price, by 

GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 

141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


For sale by sent, 


postpaid, on 
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Marsh of Harvard ' 
i University, under date of Dec. 5, saysof 
ithe New, Revised JOHNSON'S CY- 
iCLOPALDIA, “I venture to say that,in | 
Mimy oninion, there is no similar work in 
ithe English language that contains any- 
iiwhere near the same ‘amount of accurate 
information on subjects of interest to 
scholars and cultivated persons.”’ 


Prof. Arthur R. 


For a few days the New, Re- 





| PAEDIA may be 
branch office, 
i Street, opposite 
HT street Church. 
Matis o LAMB, Mgr. 


found at 
43 Bromfield | 
Bromfield- 


|vised JOHNSON’S CYCLO- 














Send for Catologue of 


HORT- HAND 
Books and helps for 
ELF-TAUCHT ‘Self-Instruction by 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to The er Institute, Cincinnati, O, 





nm 







Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
\ style of these goods, They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk. Whatever 
the design.all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in abox bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
more durable and 
quite as elegant and fashion. 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
1 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Siam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
Furniture Upnolstered. © Holland and Tint Shades. 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 








Between Rutland and Concord Sts, 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO. 

NEW Englander associates 

Christmas so closely with cold 
and ice and snow, and looks with 
such dread upon a ‘green Christmas,’ 
that there seems something wrong 
and unnatural in this festival coming 
with summer warmth and a wealth 
of flowers. 

Christmas day in the City of Mex- 
ico! 

There is an excitement in the very 
air, and after breakfast we join the 
motly crowd on San Francisco street, 
and with it make our way toward the 
Cathedral, for the people are hurry- 
ing there to assist at the mass. We 
presently reach the Zocalo, the 
pretty park that lies in the great 
plaza upon which is the pulace and 
the Cathedral. 


No fancy could paint a more bril- 
liant scene than this, or one with 
more characteristic surroundings. 
Beyond the Zocalo is the National 
Palace that occupies the whole side 
of the plaza, and in which ten thou- 
sand people could find room to live 
with ease and comfort. A busy 
scene lies upon the right of the plaza, 
where the street cars are starting out 
for the suburbs, all crowded, and 
where hucksters are screaming out 
the various wares they have for sale, 
as they walk about among the people, 
or occupy some positign that they 
have selected for the day as favora- 
ble to trade. 

Upon the left is the grand and 
beautiful Cathedral with its imposing 
twin towers, where in and out are 
swinging the great brass bells, which 
the sun flashes upon as they fling 
over the city their soft melodious 
music, calling the people to come 
and worship the Christ who was born 
for them. 

The Cathedral is crowded with 
rich and poor, and there seems no 
distinction here in God’s temple. 
Worldly pride is dropped at the 
great doors; but alas! it is again 
picked. up as the people pass out. 
Within. a starved and nearly naked 
Mexican woman, at whose back a 
pinched, forlorn child hangs in a tat- 
tered reboso, kneels beside a richly 
dressed and evidently fashionable 
woman, and together their prayers 
ascend to the Father of Pity; a stray 
dog, lean and timid, carefully steps 
over the feet of a kneeling king of 
finance, to rub his nose gently over 
the clasped hands of a miserable 
beggar who has occasionally be- 
friended him. 

We come from the solemn mass, 
with the chant of the priests and the 
grand harmonies that swell and trem- 
ble among the arches and columns 
and that carry far toward heaven the 
prayers of the people - we come out 
into the hot sunshine and stop for a 
moment in the pretty flower market, 
~ to fill our hands with masses of fra- 
grant roses and rare and strangely 
sweet blossoms and vines. The cars 
that go to Guadalupe pass us, each 
one crowded, for is not the shrine of 
Guadalupe the most sacred one in 
Mexico—the shrine - where is pre- 
served the miraculous picture of the 
Virgin, that was stamped upon the 
blanket of a poor Mexican shepherd, 
to prove that she should be the 
patron saint of the country, and that 
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here should be built a shrine to her 
where all might come and worship. 
We go home under the wide, cool 
arcades, picking our way among the 
heaps of odds and ends that are 
spread out upon the pavement for 
sale, stopping now and again to look 
over a pile of old books, to see if 
perchance any treasure is hidden 
a public fountain where 
the picturesque water-carriers are 
filling their great jars, look in at the 
open door of a shop where a man is 
busily at work finishing a small coffin, 
while a sort-faced feon evidently waits 
for it, stop for a moment to look into 
a patio, which is filled with charac 
teristic groups and bright with local 
color; and so reach the 


here, pass 


semblance 
of a New England home that we have 
made in this land of sunshine and 
flowers. 

In our dining-room that has no 
windows, but whose glass door opens 
into a tiny fatir, we partake of a din- 
ner that has been cooked upon tiny 
fires of charcoal. It is not the 
Christmas dinner of dear old New 
England, but it is very good, and it 
includes some Mexican dishes that 
one learns to enjoy. There is only 
one serious drawback to the ease and 
good cheer in this function—the 
maid has celebrated too much with 
pulgue, and her service is rather pe- 
culiar. ‘There is a battle of words 
with the cook, with each course, for 
Guadalupe insists that dessert shall 
come first, followed by a salad. 

At four o’clock we stroll into the 
Alameda, the beautiful park of the 
city, where tropical trees and shrubs, 
rare flowers, fountains and groups of 
statuary make the spot entrancing. 
A band is playing divinely, the wide 
central paths are lined with chairs 
where are seated hundreds of ele- 
gantly dressed people, and passing 
in review are crowds of people, of 
all sorts and conditions, from the 
ridiculously painted women of society, 
covered with jewels—such a peculiar 
taste this is—to the poor Mexican 
barely covered with part of a blanket. 
The scene is gay and strange, and 
we linger till the police squad comes 
to go upon duty for the night, and 
each man receives his lantern, that 
he keeps beside him upon his sta- 
tion in the middle of the street. 

When we go home to tea we find 
Guadalupe prostrate with pu/gue, a 
little heap in the pvtio. The sun is 
setting, and already there is a chill 
in the air, for it is only the sun of 
the tropics that can heat the air upon 
this table-land that is seven thousand 
feet above the sea. 

With a closing of our doors, we 
shut out the sound of falling water 
in the fountain of the fasie, and the 
scent of jasmine and roses; but we 
gather around a cosey tea table, aiid 
in friendly talk of dear ones at home, 
and in recalling former joyous Christ- 
mas seasons, we feel at length in 
spirit, at least, with dear New Eng- 
land. 


BOLSENA EELS, 


N Longfellow’s Michael Angelo, 
Fra Sebastiano speaks of Bolsena 
eels that killed a pope of Rome. 
This lake of Bolsena was famous 
for its fish and the great Farnese 
family of Rome had villas on its shore 


where they came to enjoy the sport 
of fishing as a special pleasure. Leo 
X. particularly favored an outing 
there, but it was Martin IV, the pope 
born at Tours, in France, who fell a 
victim to the eels and fish of that sec 
tion. This pope, who had been fasting, 
ate and drank so freely that he died 
from the effect of his indulgence. 
Dante in his Purgatory says: 
‘* That face 
Beyond, through fasting 
made, 
Held in his arms erewhile the Church Divine; 
From Tours he came, and now, in hopes of 
grace, 
Purges, by fast, Bolsena’s eels and wine.’ 


most unsightly 


TO RAPHAEL AFTER DEATH. 
NE of the pictures at Versailles 
represents the honors that were 
paid to Raphael after his death. 
Leo X., the second son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, who had been a 
cardinal at thirteen years and in 
whose .pontiflcate Luther had started 
the Reformation, this Leo X., accom- 
panied by his. secretary, the famous 
Venetian, Cardinal Bembo, came to 
perform the offices for the dead and 
to cast flowers upon the body of the 
illustrious painter, as it lay upon the 
bed. 

Cardinal Bembo placed upon the 
head a crown of laurel; Giulio Ro- 
mano, Raphael’s favorite pupil, whom 
he made his heir, all his pupils and 
all his friends stood about his bed. 
The celebrared engraver, who had 
done so much work with Raphael’s 
pictures, Marcantonio Raimondi, 
sadly deplored the loss of this great 
genius; Ariosto also paid him hom- 
age by crowning him; Michael An- 
gelo and Sebastian del Piombo, his 
pupil, both of them rivals of Raphael, 
came and placed a branch of laurel 
upon his breast, as a testimony of 
their esteem and their regret. 

Perugino, advanced in years, came 
to weep the loss of his pupil, his 
crowning glory. And Vasari came, 
and, transported by the beauty of 
Raphael’s Transfiguration that had 
been placed by the head of the dead 
artist, he wrote these remarkable 
words: “Well-beloved and unfortu- 
nate soul! You will be the most in- 
spiring subject of our conversations; 
the actions of your life are not less 
celebrated than the works you have 
left us to admire. The art of paint- 
ing has, one might almost say, died 
with you, and far from being able to 
surpass you, we can never hope to 
approach you.” 


Napoleon Bonaparte did not like 
the Genevois. He said of them, “ //s 
parlent trop bien anglais pour moi,” 


HIS is from a private letter: “I 
wish I could bring all who 
would enjoy it to Bordighera, this 
beautiful December day which is not 
winter for us. Roses, heliotrope, 
pinks and many other flowers are 
blooming out of doors, oranges and 
lemons are ripening on the trees, the 
air is fragrant, warm and yet invigo- 
rating. The beautiful hues of the 
Mediterranean are far below us; the 
mountains rise behind us with occa- 
sional snow caps in the distance, the 
near ranges softened by the faint 
blue haze; and palm gardens and 
olive groves lie between us and the 
lower town.” 


People who have knownabout Mr. 
Owen Wister have been aware that 
his talents were not confined to lit- 
erature. He has written much mu- 
sic, of good quality ; the Adamowski 
quartette once caused a sensation 
with an andante from a string quar- 
tette of Mr. Wister’s. 
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European Hotels. 


| PISA. 
| GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno, 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor, 


Finest situation in Pisa, near a] 
interest. Omnibus meets 
Superior table for the tastes 
cans. 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, Proprieto, 
Near the Place da la Conéorde. 
the Louvre, and the Palais R 
and Cold Baths in the house. 
tor. Service particularly gox 
house with Americans 


ROFIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor 


Drawing room, Library, Baths 
tor Healthiest situation i: 
ticular attention paid Amer 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


| 
I 


Near the Railway Station and Steamshi; 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevat: 
and best poss ble service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal, 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Mark’s Square and all | 


interest. Keading and Smoki 


Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Bat 


vator service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 
Magnificent Situation and Gard: } 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Sa 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d@’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Krunswick Monument a 
the K ursaal. Elevator, Hot and ( 
Baths. Americans patronize this house 





GRAND MAGASINS du _ LOUVRE, 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the wor 
where Americans will find the most part 
lar attention and the best assortment 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glovt 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS, 
28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pars 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and 
Woolens Perfect fit and charges mocer* 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 New Bond Sire 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costume 
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Rk. and Mrs. George O. Carpen- 

\ ter of the Kensington have is- 
sued unique invitations to their en- 
tertainment at Young’s on Christmas 
night, at 7 o’clock. They are inthe 
form of square cards about 3 by 3 


inches, with gilt bevelled edge. In 
the upper left hz and corner is a photo- 
rravure of Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter. 


lhe lettering is in fac simile penman- 

Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins ( Mer- 

e Wheeler) is in New York, where 
she is receiving much social atten- 

Mrs. Hopkins was the guest 
f honor at a reception on Thursday 
last week given by Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, and on Sunday evening she 
attended Mrs. Croly’s (Jennie June) 
athome. Mrs. Hopkin’s was invited 
to give some of her original recita- 
tions before the Excelsior Club of 
Harlem last Monday. Last evening 
the Professional Woman’s League 
listened to Mrs. Hopkin’s lecture on 
Out-door Life for Women, and the 
New York Woman’s Press Club will 
have an opportunity of hearing her 
before she returns to Boston. 
he Wednesday Morning Club will 
meet on Dec. 26 at the residence of 
Miss Green, 345 Beacon street, at 
10.45, and will be addressed by Miss 
Kat hleen Phelps on The Real Object 
f Clubs. 

Mrs. Henry M. Upham’s (Grace 
Le Baron) carol will be given at the 
Church of the Messiah tomorrow 
Sunday) night at the Carol service. 
It is entitled, Hail, Hail, the Christ- 
mas Day. 

Continental colors, buff and blue, 
the American flag and big tea chests 
holding Christmas trees were the 
decorations used by the Daughters of 
the Revolution at their annual meet- 
ing on Monday, in the new church 
parlors, Freeman Place. It being the 
I121st anniversary of the Boston Tea 
Party, or very close to it, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lee, the regent of the state of 
Massachusetts, opened the meeting 
by reading the story of the Tea 
Party from [ohn Fiske’s history of 
the event. Then came the reports of 
the secretary, treasurer and registrar, 
that of Mrs. Gail Lymonds Goss, the 
registrar, being exceptionally inter- 
esting. “The number of patriotic 
ancestors claimed by members,” said 
Mrs. Goss, “varies, some proving 
lineal descent from twelve or more, 
and it is not uncommon to have from 
four to seven patriotic ancestors. 
There are descendents of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
of governors and of men high it mil- 
itary and naval circles.” The order 
is less than a year old, and numbers 
about one hundred members. The 
late Mrs. Jane Austin, the author, 
wasa member. The following offi- 
cers were duly elected, Mrs. Lee to 
remain as regent another year: Sec- 
retary, Mrs. George F. Daniels; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Leslie C. Wead; registrar, 
Mrs. Frank M. Goss; librarian, Mrs. 
Geo. G. Choate; council, Mrs. Henry 
E. Raymond and Mrs. Geo. C. Bos- 
‘on. In addition to the newly 
flected members of the council, are 
six others who have served since the 
ganization wasformed: Mrs. Daniel 
Stedman, Jr., Miss Miriam Stedman, 
Miss Emily F. Pope, Mrs. C.F. 
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Withington, Miss Clara B. Adams 
and Mrs. E. S. W. Cundy. Follow- 
ing the election there was some dis- 
cussion on many topics of interest to 
the order, one of the advisability of 
entering the Woman’s Clubhouse As 
sociation. Three members’ were 
chosen as delegates to the meeting 
held at Mrs. B. E. Cole’s on Tuesday 
morning. At the close of the busi 
ness session there was a social hour 
for tea, chocolate and refreshments, 
served by the Misses Stedman, Adams 
and Mosely. 


The delegates who attended the 
Clubhouse meeting were so pleased 
with the plan as outlined that they 
entered the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution as one of the many orders to 
become a part of this undertaking so 
eagerly anticipated by club women 
hereabouts. 

Very neat invitations have been 
received by the Massachusetts mem- 
ber of the D. R. to be present at the 
annual meeting of the General Soci- 
ety on Monday, Jan. 7, 1895, at two 
o’clock at the rooms of the Sox iety, 
64 Madison Avenue, New York. Six 
amendments to the constitution will 
be voted upon. 


Miss Jennie Crocker, soprano solo- 
ist of Trinity Church, announces her 
engagement to Mr, Herbert Young 
Follett, director of the choir at the 
Central Congregational Church of 
Jamaica Plain. 


Rehearsals for Twentieth Century 
Cinderella, a spectacular entertain- 
ment to be given in aid of the Float- 
ing Hospital, Jan. 25 and 26, are pro- 
gressing rapidly. They are given in 
the ‘Tech’ gymnasium and South 
Armory. ‘The one on Tuesday even- 
ing was for the Hunting Chorus, 
which will be a feature of the even- 
ing, composed of fifty picked voices, 
under the direction of Mr. George H. 
Haynes, who has arranged the music 
especially for this occasion. The 
costumes will be natty and rich in 
coloring. The members will carry 
whips, and there will be a pack of 
hounds used in the scene. This af- 
ternoon at 2.30 the Fairies’ dance 
wiil be rehearsed, and at 4 the ‘Imps’ 
will be drilled for the second time in 
the South Armory. The latter dance 
is composed of 25 Back Bay lads, 
with Mr. W. R. Whitney as the solo 
dancer. He also impersonates the 
Prince of Imps. Their costumes will 
be red and black—principally red. 
From their arms, long bat-like wings 
extend to the hip. Tall, Brownie 
Imp caps and long pointed shoes 
complete the outfit. The Prince will 
appear in black and silver. Each 
imp will appear from a fireplace, ac- 
companied by a flash of red fire. 
There will be several specialty fea- 
tures, one of which will be Za /mpfé- 
riale, an original and effective dance 
given by Miss Belle Reed, an exceed- 
ingly pretty and graceful young lady. 
She will be costumed entirely in 
white. Another dance will be given 
by Mr. Frank Howard Blakeney of 
Charlestown, the toe dancer, who is 
to appear as a ballet dancer and as 
Carmencita. He will open witha 
French Ballet to the music of Loin 
du Bal, and will thén make a quick 
change of skirts and dance the 


cachuca with tambourine. Young 
Blakeney gave a dress rehearsal on 
Saturday and astonished the direc- 
tors and matrons present by his 
clever make-up and dancing. His 
costume will be black gauze, orna- 
mented with pink roses. Mr. John 
Coleman is rehearsing every dance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Fraser and 
Miss Ruby Fraser returned to New 
York during the week, after a de- 
lightful visit with Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Sandham of. the Gladstone, 
Roxbury. While here they were the 
recipient of many social attentions. 
Mr. Fraser came over to talk before 
the Art Club and to assist the Sand- 
hams in their housewarming. His 
charming daughter received many 
congratulations on her engagement 
to Mr. Charles Bradburn of Brier- 
field, Little Sutton, England. 
Madame de Angelis of The Copley 
is to give a large musicale at the 
Parker House on Thursday, Dec. 27, 
at eight o’clock, for her advanced 
pupils, some of whom have recently 
returned from abroad. Miss Faith 
Morse, Miss Lillian Marshall, Miss 
Laura Wood and others who are well 


known as marked vocalists will ap- 
pear. Miss Emily Enneking, daugh- 


ter of the artist, who is a pupil of 
Madam, will render some violin se- 
lelections. It will be a social event 
for which cards have been issued. 
The Copley Square Hotel has been 
quite lively during the week, with the 
Liliputians very much in evidence. 
They are a jolly lot and several of 
them are learning English quite rap- 
idly. One of the number 
est one 


the tini- 
astonished the audience on 
Monday evening by giving all his 
lines in English. Other professionals 
at this hotel are Della Fox and the 
principals of her company and Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Massen ( Marie Bur- 
roughs). 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill of the Oxford, 
assisted by her sister, Mrs. F. A. 
Morrill (née Van Hodenburg), re- 
ceive on the second Wednesday of 
each month during the winter sea- 
son. Music will be the feature of 
these afternoons. 

The Footlight Club gave its 
sixty-fifth performance at Eliot Hall, 
Jamaica Plain, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. The play was a 
farce comedy, adapted from the Ger- 
man, under the management of Mr. 
Parkman Dexter, who also played 
the leading role. Other parts were 
taken by Mr. MacGregor Jenkins, 
Mr. Harry H. Gay, Mr. William A. 
Safford, Mr. S. Henry Hooper, Mr. 
Arthur W. Rice, Miss Edith Fiske, 
Miss Frances Goodwin, Mrs. Andrew 
Robeson and Miss Sarah C. Morse. 
All of them played more than credit- 
ably. Mrs. Arthur Whiting and 
Miss Alice Morse at the piano in 
four-hand selections. 

The first of twosubscription dances 
in Town Hall, Brookline, was given 
last evening, under the patronage ot 
Mrs. Charles F. Sprague, Mrs. 
Moses Williams, Mrs. Edward At- 
kinson, Mrs. Moorfield Storey, Mrs. 
Henry S. Russell, Mrs. Alexander 
Whitside, Mrs. Charles S. Sargent, 
Mrs. John C. Gray, Mrs. George Lee, 
Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, Mrs. Henry 
R. Dalton, and Mrs. Theodore Ly- 
man. It wasa brilliant gathering of 
fair women, including many buds and 
gallants. On Friday evening, Feb. 
1, the final one will be given, which 
promises to eclipse the scene of last 
night in beauty of toilets. Refresh- 
ments are served at 11. Cheney’s 
music. 
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Elegant and Useful 
Holiday 
— Gifts 


WINTER STYLE 
Mackintoshes 


AND 


Cravenettes. 


The latest Parisian and London Novel- 
ties in varied and beautiful colorings. 
Fine Grade Storm Garments of Every 
Description. 


Headquarters for all Sorts of Season- 
able and Useful Gift Offerings, including 
Umbrellas, 

Atomizers, 

Rubber Toilet Sets, 
Hot Water Bottles, 
Storm Hats, 
Rubber Toys. 


IN FACT IF IT’S RUBBER 
WE'VE GOT IT! 


METROPOLITAN 
Rubber Co. 


SUMMER STREET, 
4 Near Hovey’s 
CLEVE & KRIM. 


XMAS NEAR. 





Flowers = 


J.Newiman & Sons, 
51 Tremont Street. 


Established 25 Years.... 





WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 


chaps their skin. any have 


gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It. protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 











“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM @ 
CLEANLINESS AND 
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HAT sptightly young woman 
Miss Louise Beaudet, flushed 

with New York successes, is coming 
next week to the Castle Square The- 
atre. She displaces Captain Paul, 
which had, after the first week of its 
run, a remarkable success, partly 
because it was a_ strong drama, 
containing, particularly, one scene 
quite unique, and moreover be- 
cause it was well advertised. 
The plan of running to the theatre 
from all parts of the city, special cars 
free to patrons helped astonishingly 
to fill the house. Miss Beaudet has a 
new light opera, Jacinta, a Mexican 


piece, gorgeous, it is said, in stage 
setting. ‘lhe music is said to be full 
of the fascinating Spanish swing. 


Perugini is the tenor, and Edwin Ste- 





BEAUDET 


LOUISE 


vens and Harry Brown are the come- 
dians. It is Miss Beaudet’s portrait 
that we print this week. 


The ingenious Mr. Hoyt has caus- 
ed this sentence to be placed upon 
the play-bill of what he calls “A 
composition in dialogue,’’ meaning 
his latest comedy, now running at the 
Park: The purpose of a Black Sheep 
is to teach no moral in particular and 
the author is hopeful (sfc) that he 
has done it well. Now if one takes 
Mr. Hoyt seriously —. and some peo- 
ple, and among them Mr. Howells, 
have sometimes taken him seriously 
— one ponders over this sentence, 
seeking to know just what it implies. 
Mr. Hoyt has once or twice been 
didactic; he has pointed morals 
about the folly of superstition or the 
reprehensibility of prohibitory liquor 
laws. Now he appears to have 
waxed tired of being a man with a 
mission, but is this because his artis- 
tic soul, after the manner of the ar- 
tistic souls of the Decadents, refuses 
to be hampered with ethics, or mere- 
ly because like Marlowe, Middleton, 
Dekker, Ford, Harvey, Webster, and 
Massenger and, some say, Shakes- 
peare, he is making plays for money 
only? Perhaps he has come to be- 
lieve that the function of a writer of 
plays and other things is to express 
what he feels.as well as he can, with- 
out regard for morality. Perhaps we 
Shall presently have him talking 
about ‘art for art’s sake;’ perhaps 
the Decadents have got Mr. Hoyt. 
Certainly that phrase “a composi- 
tion in dialogue” smacks of the arch- 
aism of a title page “set off with 
picturing by Aubrey Beardsley.” But 
this theory, alas, will not hold; Mr. 
Hoyt’s sentence cannot be interpret- 
ed to mean ‘all for art—and morals 
well lost,’ first because his play is not 
immoral; second because it is not 
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artistic. The most plausible infer- 
ence seems to be that Mr. Hoyt, like 


about all the great Elizabethans 
except Ben Jonson—has come to 


regard the making of plays as a trade. 
‘This is a pity, for he is capable of 
better things. He gave promise of 
doing in the drama, for the ‘back 
country districts’ something like 
what Miss Wilkins has done for them 
in fiction, forsooth, he 
before us a ridiculous story of 


and now, » lays 
\ an im 
pulsive cowboy suddenly made rich 
who invites to his New York Man 
sion a company of players, gats them 


to give variety shows there and final- 


ly, though full of the experiences of 
a year abroad marries one of them, 
after she has put on long skirts. It 


is not that this play is not good of a 


kind; some of the situations are 
funny and some of the dialogue is 
bright, and some of the dancing is 
amazing. One of the characters 

an Arizona editor -- is well conceived, 


but the others are either not 
or unimportant, and 
away from the Black Sheep feeling 
that you have notseena noble comedy. 


natural 
in short vou go 


It has drawn immense crowds, and 
will probably be in town for some 
time ; certainly next week. 

Miss Della Fox as a star has suc 


ceeded in Boston, all predictions to 
the’contrary.". The Hollis St. Thea 
tre, where she has been singing, with 
a good company, in her light opera, 
‘The Little Trooper, has been over- 
flowing, every evening. The opera 
is real light opera, not burlesque. 
The libretto an adaptation by 
Clay M. Green from the French of 
M. M. Raymond and Mars, proba- 
bly very little altered: the atmos 
phere is distinctly Freuch. The 
music by Williyem Eurst and Victor 
Roger is generally bright, at times 
original and usually catchy. There 
is a taking waltz for Miss Della Fox 
to sing. Jefferson D. Angelis has a 
chance tofbe funny as a red-nosed 
military officer. The opera will run 
next week: on Christmas day there 
will be a special. matinee. 


That finest of modern English 
plays of serious import, Judah, with 
Miss Marie Burroughs as Vashti and 
Mr. John E. Kellard as the clergy- 
man drew large audiences to the 
Columbia Theatre last week. The 
parts in this play suits both Miss 
Burroughs and Mr. Kellard better 
than those in The Profligate suited 
them. FEspecially is the role of 
the preacher fitly presented by 
Mr. Kellard with his peculiar per- 
sonality and mannerisms as well 
his excellent mournful voice. Next 
week Pinero’s comedy The Amazons 
will come to the Columbia. Mrs. 
Johnston Bennett will be Lady Tom; 
Miss Elaine Ejilson, Lady Wilhel- 
mina; Miss Maud Odell, Lady Neo- 
line. The men in the company are 
Mr. George Alison, Mr. Beaumont 
Smith and Mr, Lorrimer Stoddard. 


is 


as 


At the Palace, next week, George 
Dixon’s Vaudeville Company will give 
holiday performances. Mr. Dixon 
is the champion  feather-weight 
sparrer of the world, and with his 
partner, Mr. Jack Lynch, will ap- 
pear at every performance in a three 
round bout. It is announced in the 
advance notices that “while theset-to 
will be for scientific points only, yet 
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the men do little wind fanning, and 
get in on each other in good shape. 
‘They put up a rattling exhibition 
and all lovers of the fistic art will be 
given a chance up two of the shift- 


iest men inthe ring.” Tomorrow 
evening there will be another con- 
cert. 


Next week wi!! be the last of Mr. 
Roland Reed’s engagements at the 


Museum; then he and the very 
bright young woman with bright | 


blue eyes who has been playing with 
him, will give place to the new opera 
Westward Ho. 


The Liliputians, who are very 
clever indeed clever out of all pro- 
portion to their very small size, have 
come with a splendid spectacular pro- 
duction, called |!umpty Dumpty Up | 
to Date, tothe Tremont. It in 
good season; the holidays are here 
and the performance is the best pos- 


is 


sible substitute for the traditional 
Christmas pantomime, to which in 
olden time all children used to be 
taken, but which most of the present 
generation of little folks know only | 
from reading Dickens’s books. ‘The 


performance 
and dancing, 
fects ; 


is chiefly 

and curious scenic ef 
there is, however, the thread 
of a plot. It is carried out by Ber- 
tha Jaeger, little Selma CGoermer, 
Franz Ebert, Hermann Ring, Lud- 
wig Merkel, Ida Mahr and others. 
‘the dialogue is, for the most part, in 
German. There will be a_ special 
Christmas matinee on Tuesday. 


gorgeousness 


From the Grand Opera House the 
Kentucky Girl and her thrilling play 
with its dangerous cross-cut saw 
its railroad train, have 
Next week, for Christmas, the mana- 
gers of the have prepared a 
special attraction in the shape of 
Oliver Twist, played by the sterling 


anc 
gone aw ay. 


house 


actor Mr. Frank J. Keenan with Miss 
Elita Proctor Otis, and a suitable 
support. Miss Elita Proctor Otis, 





ELITA 


Procror Oris. 


whose portrait we publish to-day, is 
to enact the difficult role of Nancy. 
Mr. Keenan is to play Fagin, the 
Jew. Bill Sykes will be imperson- 
ated by Mr. William Mestayer. 

A. W. V. 





Lillian Russell is coming to the 
Tremont on Dec. 31, in the Grande 
Duchesse. It is proclaimed that 
Miss Russell has learned French and 
will sing her encores in the original; 
indeed it is hinted that the language 
has been acquired by Miss Russell 
especially for Grande Duchesse en- 
cores. 


Mrs. Julia Marlowe-Taber and Mr. 
Taber too, will play at the Hollis St. 
beginning Dec. 31. Mrs- Marlowe- 
Taber has studied Lady Teazle to 
present for the first time here. She 
has also in preparation a play quite 
new to Boston, Colomba’s Birthday. 
It is an adaptation of Browning’s 
drama, 


| 
| 


| 





DECEMBER 22, 1894 
Amusements. 


-BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager 


| First Production in America, 
The Great Production, 


HUMANITY, 


Evenings at 8, Matinees Wed. and * at 2 
Special Holiday Matinee Xmas. 


GRAND OPERA owe 


Washington St ‘e ae mont 
MANSFIELD & M GEE, a 
Evgs. at8. Mats Pas Fen irs. and Sat 


CHRISTMAS WEEK 
Matinee Christmas Day. 


“OLIVER TWIST” 


WITH 


‘Elita Proctor Otis 


pported by Charles Barron, Frank J. Kee 
z Mestaver, Charles Coote and G rand Cast 


Next Week—James B. Mackie in “ 
Side er = 


BOSTON MUSEUN 








Evgs. at atinees Wed. and Sat. at 
LAST WEEK **"8¥,, rise 
IN HIS 


ROLAND REED 


A SCREAMING 
SUOCE 8 


NEW COMEDY 


HE POLITICIAN 


2 1-2 HOURS OF LAUGHTER 


"MONDAY, 31st, NEW YEAR’S EVI 


WARE and WOOLF’S New Comic Opera 


PASTLE seuntée 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Matinees at2 
EDWARD FE. ROSE, 
Telephone Call, 


Lessee and Manager 


977 Tremont. 
Commencing Dec. 24. 
A Comic Opera Feast, 


LOUISE BEAUDEI 
JACINTA. 


Matiness Christmas and Saturday. 
Seats selling two weeks in adv 


BF. KEITH'S a= 


Week of Dec. 24, 


MONSTER 
Vaudeville.’ Bill, 


For @hristmas Week. 


Continuous Performance {9 a.m .to 10.30 p.m 
50, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr 
MONDAY, DEC. 24. 


GEO. 
DIXON’S 
OWN 
COMPANY. 


DON’T FORCET 
Sunday Evening Concert. 


ance. 


Prices, .25, .35, 
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Free a 
Excursion 


to 
Florida. 


All Roil. Tickets good to return until May 31, 1895 
Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. Agt., 228 Wash- 
ngion St., Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
a71 Broadway, N.Y. ITltastrated pineapple, cocoanm 
and orange grove catalogue, post-paid by Geo. H 


Chapin, Herald Building, Boston 





—— 


“Vista Del Rio” (Over the River.) 
The Charming Aitken Estate, upon which much great 
Money Hias Been Expended, Now Offered at a Sacri- 
fice 
y situated on the St. Sebastian, in sight of 


stilt 
9 Ponce de Leon Hotel; over roo feet water front, 
boat house, etc.; Nearly +3 acres filled with fruit gath- 
ered from all parts of the country; 700 orange trees, 
sold ss0,000 last season; roo peach and fig, go Jap- 
anese persimmons : also lemons, cocoanuts, grape fruit, 
guavas, 200 grape vines; elegant collection of roses, 
palm » cacti, magnolias, pocianas, camphor, rub 

rand cinnamon trees, pond of the Eyptian lotus, at- 
ractive 2-Story house, 7 rooms and bath; rich mantels, 
piazzas and porticos, covered with vines ; stable 30x25, 
green house, hennery, servamis’ quarters, etc., all in 
good repair The St. Sebastian River borders the 
estate on two Sides; boat house 25x20 reached by plank 
walk joo feet long; steamers pass within 40 feet; 


dclams io unlimited quantity; bass weigh- 
pounds are caught from the balcony of the 
oat be An ideal Florida home upon which up- 
wards of Sg0yo0o has been expended. The estate is 
euincumbered, but as the owner has decided to sell, a 
reat bargain is offered. Apply on the premises to 
Wn Aiken, St. Augustine, or to Geo. H. Chapin. 


ysters a 
ing tw enty 


se 


INDIAN RIVER GROVE OFFERED 
AT A LOSS. 


Half a mile from Malabar station, bordered by the 
Indian river, comprising ten acres rich hammock land, 
with artesian or flowing well; containing gs00 orange 
trees, besides lemons, guavas and various tropical 
fruits ; new 2-Story house, built of best Georgia pine, 
with L, not fally completed; a beautiful location, and 
agreat bargain, at $3750—part cash. Apply to R. C, 
Creech, Bunyan, Fla., or to Geo, H. Chapin. 





ST. GEORGE_HOTEL, ST. AUGUS- 
TINE, FLA. 


Rare opporunity ; offered at $20,000 less than value; 
digibly situated; the most central in the city; over- 
ks Plaza; always popular; elegantly furnished 
roughout, and wanting nething expected in a first- 
lass hotel; 3 stories, 55 first-class rooms, 8 servants’ 
rooms, parlors, diving ro +m, etc., all of good size, at- 


tractive lawn with rare flowers and shrubs; broad vine- 
covered piazzas; modern conveniences: everything 
ncuded. Price $40,000. Apply to C. D. Tylor, on 


the premises, or to Geo. H. Chapin. 


Te Exbhange for a House In or near 
oston. 


A Florida orange gruve, Full particulars postpaid 
by Geo H. Chapin, Herald Building, Buston. 


COUNTRY SEAT. 


Unprecedented sacrifice. Gentlemen’s magnificent 
estate, 28 miles from Boston; must be sold at once; 
ess than half its cost will buy it; call and see photos 
and be convinced of its granduer; majestic house, 
colonial style architecture, 11 rooms, besides fitted for 
servants; 4 rich open fireplaces; large cl-se1s, furnace, 
Hub range, several stoves, 2 large refrigeraturs, bay 
window, broad piazzas on 2 sides, awnings, screens, 
double coors and windows, 2 great elms 100 years old 
and other trees shade house; situated on a rise of 
ground, near 2 beautiful lakes, and surrounded by 
broad lawns, gravel drives, etc.; large stable, 6 stalls, 
harness closets, with glass doors, carriage room sepa- 
rated by sliding doors ; bedroom upstairs for hostler ; 
sheathed and shellacked throughout; all modern ap- 
poictments; whole estate recently put in A: order at 
an exnenditure of ; price, including 6 acres of 
land, $4500, $1000 cash; neighborhood first class; very 
heathful location ; one of those charming and retired 
old estaies that appeals to the heart of every lover of 
acountry home. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building. 
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One of the Best Orange Groves in 
Florida. 


We have had placed in our hands to sell or exchange 
for first-class property at the North or West one of the 
largest and best orange groves in Orange County, 
Florida, either for its natural beauty or considered as 
aninvestment. It is located ona beautiful lake and 
tmbraces some two hundred acres, seventy-five of 
which are in orange grove and numberiug over 4,000 
trees in bearing but not yet at their maximum. ‘This 
year's crop of oranges and pe fruit is some 6,000 

xcs. Price, location and ful rticulars on appli- 
‘ation to Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 


& St. Augustine, Fla (IHustrated Orange Grove 
Catalogue Free.) 


For a Fraction of Its Value. 


Best-equipped ranch in Western country; 33,000 
acres, with water rights; river flows through; 50 miles 
of fence; hay capacity, 10,000 tons ; dwellings, stables, 
corrals, biacksmith shop, etc.. horse and mule teams 
and ma hinery included; only $2.50 an acre; much of 
"worth $100; to close estate: The greatest bargain 
ever offered in America; details of Chapin Farm 
Agency, Herald Building, Boston. 


Valuable Mississippi Plantation. 


Between New Orleans and Mobile. 200 yards from 
Station comprising 4000 acres, with vast quantity of val- 
_ wood and timber: the land is rolling; free from 
tab *; particularly adapted to the cultwation of vege- 
= esand small fruit; delightfully situated on tide 

ater, four miles from noted mineral spring and resort; 
frape growing and wine making is an importont indus- 
rs in the oe } attractive house: 8 high 
ms (12 feet) with 100 feet of gallery. (piazza): stable 
—: laborers’ cottages ; tenants’ houses and mumer- 
outbuildings; allin good repair. Price $28,000; 
one-third cash; balance at 6 per cent. 


you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de- 
‘ription of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
se fight. No charges until customer is found. 








THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


HE first of these institutions was 


established in May, 1878. Its 
remarkable success gradually led to 
the opening of branches in a num- 
ber of American cities. The institu- 
tion is now of world-wide reputation 
as its branches are established in 
the principal cities not only of the Un- 
ited States but also of the old world. 
The success of this institution is due 


to the superiojity of the method 
used, which has been recognized 


everywhere as the very best of the 
natural systems. ‘J he fact that such 
authorities as the famous German 
Egyptologist and author, Prof. 
Georg Ebers; Prof. Paulson Ph. D., 
of the University of Berlin, and Prof. 
Bach, Ph. D., director of the cele- 
brated Falk-Real Gymnasium, not 
only recognized the excellence of the 
method but have lent their assistance 
and influence in the foundation of a 
branch in Berlin—this fact alone is 


is indeed a success in itself. The 
Berlitz schools here in America 
stand high in public favor. With 


other great organizers, Prof. Berlitz 
possesses the faculty of finding the 
proper man for the proper position. 
The Boston branch is under the 
special direction of Prof. Viroux and 
Prof. Gehrman. 


A PLEA FOR TOLERATION. 


E are all citizens of a common 

country with a common des- 
tiny, says the St. Albans, Vt. Mes- 
senger, children of a common father, 
heirs and joint heirs of his infinite 
grace and mercy. We must dwell 
together, each seeking the upbuild- 
ing of his own character and striving 
for the betterment of his fellow 
travelers in this narrow vale that we 
call life. The citizen, Protestant or 
Catholic, who would deny to 
his neighbor the right he claims 
for himself, claim a monopoly 
in religion, refuse the privilege of 
worship to another, and ostracize 
those who find their religious truth 
in other forms than his, forfeits all 
right to the name of American citi- 
zen and is unworthy the name of 
Christian. 


MASCULINE SAVAGERY. 


IDEROT, in his_ rhapsodical 

fragment, Sur les Femmes, while 
exalting their qualities of tenderness, 
of devotion, and of ecstasy, con- 
cludes by saying that “they are 
more civilized than men on the sur- 
face, but within have remained true 
savages.”” From which it seems to 
follow, says the Quarterly Review, 
that the road which would lead them 
back to the age of instinct is more 
direct and a good deal shorter than 
the way of the skulking creature, man. 
Or, as Burdach observes, with his 
sure touch, “though women do not 
* tend to vary so much as men, when 
they do vary, they fall into an ex- 
treme.” 

The wits and philosophers of the 
eighteenth century in France exem- 
plified not only the law by which 
genius often displays a certain femi- 
nine softness, but also the fact that 
the brains of Frenchmen and French- 
women are much upon an average. 
Hence, on the one hand, masculine 
thought -— so abhorrent to the New 
Woman —did set in motion those 
systems and sketch those Utopias, 
which account for the idyls of Les 
Charmettes, the Watteau-like pas- 
torals of the Little Trianon, the he- 
roics of Corinne, and the rights of 
the female, as summed up in her se- 
venteen articles of Mlle. Olympe de 
Gouges. But, on the other hand, if 





the brains of the two sexes had been 
decidedly unequal in weight and in 











the number of their convolutions’ 
it is probable that men might have 
preached in vain, for want of an au- 
dience. 

Women can hardly take to them- 
selves, therefore, the glory of the 
fresh and glad tidings, the liberty, 
and free union, which make the sub- 
stance of that evangel. Yet, now, 
as always, they have proved to be 
fervent disciples, energetic, unrelent- 
ing, self-convinced. They have 
pleaded with equal enthusiasm the 
privileges of genius and the wrongs 
of their own sex. They are willing 
to forego thé honors decreed to them 
by chiualry, if only they might claim 
even handed justice. And to them 
justice signified emphatically, free- 
dom: La carriere ouverte aux talents. 
But their chief talent has ever been 
to please, as Joubest would tell them 
with a smile. 

How, then are they to please? 
Alas, if it be true that they remain 
savages, according to Diderot! alas, 
if that diamond-pointed satirist Pope 
should not be quite inthe wrong when 
he affirms that “every woman is at 
eeart a rake,” and “most women 
have no character at all!” 


IN THE COLARADO DESERT. 


R. E. P. Cleland, while return- 

ing from Yuma across the Colo- 
rado desert on the old San Diego 
and Yuma trail, says the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, saw a man on foot 
acting in a very strange manner 
some distance off the trail, Cleland 
endeavored to overtake the man and 
gain speech with him but the man 
fled. Krom his general appearance 
Cleland decided that the man was 
evidently demented and possibly 
suffering from thirst. 

He gave chase on horse back, ‘and 
finally overtook the stranger, who 
was stark mad and suffering horribly 
from thirst. Hewas almost nude, 
and presented a pitifnl specta ‘le. 


Hislips were terribly cracked and 
swollen, his eyes sunken and fiery 
red and his tongue, blackened and 
protruding, was enlarged to twice its 
It was impossible for 
him to speak, and when Cleland en- 
deavored to seize him he fought him 


natural size. 


off and endeavored to run. 


Cleland caught him again, andthe 
that ensued out 
there on the lonely desest between 
Cleland and the madman can only 
Finally 
the rescuer succeeded in overpowering 
the stranger, and bound his hands 
Then he 
tried by signs to get him to mount 
the horse this he refused to do, so 
Cleland was obliged to tie the other 
end of the lariat to his saddle horn 
and half drag him to a waterhole, 


terrible struggle 


be imagined not described. 


behind him with a lariat. 


then only a half mile distant. 


‘The poor fellow recovered his rea- 
son after a few hours at the spring, 
but his mouth and tongue were so 
swollen that he could not speak a 
word, and his nerves so unstrung 
that he could: not write, so young 
Cleland could only guess by his signs 
As near as he 
couid understand two men with one 
horse started from Campo and be- 
came separated at Laguna, though 
what .became of one or who this 


how he came there. 


man is could not be ascertained. 
As 


Indian to take him to _ the 
rancheria and care for him until he 
recovered and then take him 


wherever he wanted to go. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooininc Syrup has been used b’ 


millions of mothers for their children teeihing 


sonihes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
bottle. Sold by all 

Be sure and ask for 


Levon Five Serta 


rs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup. 





Cleland could not remain 
longer with him he hired a Yuma 
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Is recognized as a superior newspaper, one of the 
leaders of the American press. It has been in 
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thoroughly progressive and modern. Its mechani- 
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News, Politics, Literature. 


In all of these departments of a newspaper t 
policy-of The Republican is bread, independent 
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vice of its constituency. It seeks to enlighten the 
mind and brighten the lives of its readers by laying 
before them ae by day all that is best and richest 
and most interesting in current affairs, both at 
home and abroad. It publishes fully and tairly 
the information which enables its readers to form 
their own opinions on ublic questions. It sam- 
ples liberally the best literature of the times. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is an invaluable journal for all who cannot keep 
ce with the crowding reports of current events 
in the daily press, and as well for New En: 
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informed of events and of public sentiment in 
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sents each week the best editorial and literary 
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Big Dollars 


are what you will save if you purchase 


RUGS 
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Prices were never lower than now, or va/ues 
better. 
Genuine reductions for the Holidays, especially 


on fine Daghestan Rugs, which we offer from 
$5 to S18 each. 
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